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A REVIEW OF RECENT ENGLISH PROCEEDINGS. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The Proceedings of the English Society issued last March 
contain some Supplementary notes on the first Report on 
Mrs. Holland’s automatic writing, by Miss Alice Johnson, 
some similar notes on the Concordant Automatisms published 
by Mr. Piddington, in both cases adding to their scientific 
value and significance, and further interesting experiments 
with Mrs. Piper together with additional cross correspond- 
ences of unusual interest. ‘The experiments conducted by Mr. 
Dorr under the direction of the English Society represent 
one of the most interesting and instructive of all the attempts 
‘to determine the meaning of the problem which confronts 
the psychic researcher, and various of the members have 
taken an assigned part in studying and reporting on the facts 
connected therewith. It will be necessary to summarize the 
whole report for the importance of its facts, but the larger 
part of the discussion must turn upon the interest attaching 
to the experiments of Mr. Dorr and Miss Johnson. 

In Miss Johnson's notes there are two or three incidents 
whose importance was determined after the publication of 
her first report on Mrs. Holland, and some replies to Pro- 
fessor Gardiner’s summary and criticism of that report in the 
Journal of the American Society (Vol. III, pp. 595-626). It 
seems that some of Professor Gardiner’s statements involved 
misconception of the incidents and their relations in Miss 
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Johnson’s report and also some insinuations that are not born 
out by the facts as stated in the same report. While he 
had regarded the report as a strong one he seems to have 
represented it as less strong than was the fact. Whether 
they grew out of prudential considerations or personal mis- 
understandings regarding the phenomena makes no differ- 
ence, their correction seemed necessary to the writer of the 
report and the reply shows that at least some of the reflec- 
tions made were perhaps rather a priori than based upon the 
exact facts of the record. 

Mrs. Piddington’s supplementary notes to his report 
occupy twenty pages, but they are too elaborate to sum- 
marize here, tho they add to the importance of the earlier 
report instead of detracting from it. We must go to the 
main part of the present volume. ‘This is Mr. Dorr’s experi- 
ments. The Introduction describes the conditions and ob- 
jects of them as follows. 

“Mr. Dorr was a friend of Dr. Hodgson’s, and had had 
many previous sittings with Mrs. Piper. On this occasion 
his object was twofold. In the first place he desired to 
continue the experiments in cross correspondence with other 
automatic writers on the lines of the English experiments 
in 1906-1907, described in Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. XXII, 
with a modification of the conditions introduced by two new 
factors: (a) the other automatists were wholly ignorant that 
cross correspondences were being attempted, or even that 
sittings were being held at all; (b) the sitter was not in 
communication with any of the other automatists, and had 
no access to the scripts they produced, so that thought 
transference from the sitter was eliminated throughout as a 
possible catse of any interconnections which might exist. 
In the second place he tried the very interesting experiment 
of ‘reviving the literary memories’ of the trance person- 
alities, with a view to obtaining statements that might help 
to solve the problem of the identity of those personalities.” 

The method was this. While Mrs. Piper was in the trance, 
Mr. Dorr would read some selection from an author with 
which the alleged communicator was known to be more or 
less familiar during his life. The object was first to see if 
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the passage aroused any associations which would be natural, 
if we were dealing with the real spirit of the person alleged 
to be communicating, and then in certain instances to ask 
that a word or sentence, or even the general content of a pas- 
sage, be made the subject of a cross correspondence through 
another psychic. ‘This, it will be seen, is a very simple 
experiment as understood from our side and the natural 
supposition of the case. In normal life the mention of a 
familiar name or thought will call out from the subject to 
whom they are mentioned whole groups of memories and in- 
cidents which have no meaning to the person who mentions 
them, and in the case of a medium who can be supposed not 
to have been acquainted with such names or thoughts, or 
books, the associations aroused, if representing actual ex- 
perience of other intelligences than either the medium or the 
sitter, must be taken as illustrating the personal identity 
of that person whose experience they were, no matter what 
process we assume to explain the facts. Such was the idea 
involved in the experiments. Mrs. Verrall furnishes the dis- 
cussion. 

The first passage read was a selection from Shelley with- 
out saying who the author was and asking the communi- 
cator who wrote it. The communicator purported to be 
Mr. Myers who was very familiar with Shelley’s poetry. 
The immediate reply by the communicator was “ Did he 
write Ode to the Skylark?” Shelley had written this. But 
it is curious to see that the name Shelley was not given but 
instead that of another of his poems. 

Mr. Dorr then selected a passage from Milton’s Comus 
after ascertaining that Mrs. Piper knew nothing of Milton 
except Paradise Lost. He secured this in general talk which 
did not reveal his object. Just before concluding one of the 
sittings he read “a few lines from the opening of Comus 
without saying anything whence the lines were taken.” Soon 
afterward, as Mrs. Piper was recovering normal conscious- 
ness, when some of her best work is done, tho oral, she said: 
“T had it in mind that you were going to read me about 
Comus.” 


The next passage read was one from the translation of 
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Eschylus’ dA gamemnon by the communicator’s brother, Ernest 
Myers. The communicator was told whose translation it 
was, but not the title of the drama nor the author. Mr. Dorr 
read the passage and asked the communicator to give the 
name of the Greek play from which it was taken as Mrs. Piper 
recovered normal consciousness. Early in this stage Mrs. 
Piper whispered Agamemnon, making a direct and good 
hit at once. Almost immediately the communicator added: 
“ Hodgson says ‘ Troubles and trials, and the better you go 
through them the better your life here.” Tho this was 
explained by the communicator at a later sitting to mean a 
reference to the medium’s own resentment at having to re- 
turn to the living, Mrs. Verrall thinks the allusion to 
“troubles and trials” signifies a certain chorus in the play 
of Agamemnon, as it turns upon this idea. Apparently the 
further message from the communicator: “He said,” al- 
luding to Hodgson, “he'd sing of the Odes to you”’ implies 
such a reference. ‘lo me this interpretation seems a little 
doubtful in the light of what is so frequent in the recovering 
stage of the trance, namely, an intense desire on the part of | 
Mrs. Piper not to return to normal consciousness.. She has 
been rebuked by Imperator for not accepting her duty in this 
respect and taking up the burden of her work. But the 
thought has its points of coincidence with the interpretation 
of Mrs. Verrall. 

But the interest did not stop here. ‘The communicator 
further said: “ He wrote three plays ” and a word was written 
which resembled “ Achilles,” and when asked to spell it he 
got no further than “ A E,” which were the first two letters, 
as the reader will remark, of the correct name “ A%schylus.” 
In the waking stage the name “ Achylus,” all but two letters 
of the correct name were given. At a later sitting, after 
having read some further lines from the same translation to 
the communicator, the latter, during the recovering stage 
of the trance, said: ‘ Ernest wrote it. Oh Zeus!” In the 
waking stage of the next day Dr. Hodgson had been the 
supposed communicator during the trance and wrote: “ Aga- 
memnon—king,” but in the waking stage Mrs. Piper said: 
Agamemnon—king..... schylus,” and a little later the 
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name Jove was mentioned. At another sitting Zeus was 
mentioned again. 

The facts are these. A®schylus wrote three plays, which 
are known as the Trilogy, of which the Agamemnon is the 
only extant part of it. The part read was an invocation to 
Zeus and this name is mentioned in it. But the reference 
to singing of the Odes apparently refers to the Great Chorus 
in the play. Agamemnon was the name of the play. As 
Mrs. Verrall remarks, here is no accident. 

I shall not detail the remarkably interesting errors asso- 
ciated with the names of Ajax and Ulysses, and the references 
to Medusa, Chimera, Minotaur, Centaurs, the Sphinx and 
Cyclops. They are too complicated and are interesting in 
_this summary only as errors. The explanation of the name 
Parthenon is more important for our present purposes. 

In one of his sittings Mr. Dorr had asked questions about 
Aphrodite, Poseidon, and Plotinus, and then limited his ques- 
tion specifically to the “character of Plotinus’s writings. The 
answer was: “Oh yes; all right. [after a moment’s pause. | 
Parthenon.” 

(Is that Parthenon?) 

Yes. [word follows whose reading is not clear, but which 
in view of what comes later, is probably an attempt at 
“Athena.”| Pallis. What did you say that made me think 
of it?) Aphrodite and her Greek name. 

[A cross correspondence suggested here. ] 

Who was Athea—he says Pallas Athea. Athene. [Last 
word read-aloud.] Yes, Myers said it. 

{In waking stage. ] 

Venus chamber Pallas—Parthenon. 

As the name “ Venus ” was wrong, at a later sitting there 
was an interesting attempt to correct it and there were ap- 
parent difficulties like aphasia to recall it. The first equiva- 
lent of the correct term was an aponym, the word “ bride.” 
At the next sitting the attempt to get it right was continued 
and suddenly the word “ Virgin” came; and in the waking 
stage Mrs. Piper said: “ Parthenon, Virgin’s chamber,” 
which was the correct meaning of the term. 

The facts are well summarized in the language of Mrs. 
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Verrall which shows how apt the replies of the communicator 
were. 

“The word [Parthenon] represents two Greek words: 
the accusative case of Parthenos, ‘a virgin,’ and the nomina- 
tive of Parthenon, which means * maidens’ apartments,’ and is 
usually employed in that sense in the plural. In the singular 
it is used of the Maiden’s chamber, namely, the Temple of 
Athena Parthenos at Athens.” Pallas Athena was the name 
often given to the goddess for whom this temple was built. 

The next experiment was far more complicated in its re- 
sults and it will be impossible to give the reader a clear idea 
of its interest in so short a summary as we have to present 
here. He will have to go to the original report for that. 
But the first three words of Atneid, “ Arma virumque cano,” 
were read to the communicator purporting to be Dr. Hodg- 
son on February 25th, 1908. On March 8th, Dr. Hodgson 
purporting to communicate said he had brought Myers to 
help and the latter said: “Ising of the feats of the exile who 
by fate” and added the words “ Troy,” “ arms” and “Juno,” 
and “ further shows knowledge that the exile wandered and 
came to the shores of Italy.” 

Mrs. Piper does not know Latin, but as most measurably 
intelligent people have heard enough of Virgil to possibly 
recognize the meaning of “Arma virumque cano” to recall 
some associations of the story, we may not be entitled to at- 
tach crucial value to these messages, tho Mrs. Verrall re- 
marks that the term “ feats” is not found in any translation 
of Virgil she knows and is yet an excellent translation of the 
idea in the words. But in the course of the experiments the 
communicator referred to Dido, the feast, Neptiine calming 
the waters with his trident, the father of Atneas, and the 
cause of Juno’s anger, all of them perfectly appropriate refer- 
ences. One specially interesting incident was that the com- 
municator was asked to tell who Charon was. The reply of 
the communicator, purporting to be Mr. Myers, was: “I 
remember father, if I understand the name.” Mr. Dorr did 
not see the point of this and said: ‘‘ No, you have not got it 
vet.” The communicator, Mr. Myers, persisted: “Oh Iam 
thinking of Afneas’ father,” and “then produced an illegible 
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word terminating with the right sound,—‘ seas’ ”’, apparently 
an attempt at the name Anchises, who was the father of 
Atneas. Mrs. Verrall remarks that readers of the A®neid 
will see at once why the name of Charon should recall the 
father of A®neas. 

An allusion to a “ fleet behind an island, soldiers in a 
horse,” coming in response to a passage read from Dryden’s 
translation of Virgil, was interesting as being associated with 
a celebrated passage in the Atneid and not related to that 
which was read by the sitter, except as evidence of the fact 
that the communicators had discovered that associations were 
wanted. Again when asked what the cause of Juno’s anger 
was, expecting the answer to be a reference to the judgment 
of Paris, the sitter got the correct answer: “ she did not wish 
a better city than her own—Africa Africa,” referring evi- 
dently to Carthage, in Africa, of which Juno was the tutelar 
deity. 

Mr. Piddington had the task of discussing three of the 
experiments by Mr. Dorr. ‘The detailed record of the first 
one occupies ten pages of automatic writing and statements 
in the waking stage. I can only summarize it in its signifi- 
cant terms and omit the errors. 

Mr. Dorr asked the question: “ What does the word 
Lethe suggest to you?” Mr. Dorr’s acquaintance with my- 
thology was too scanty to appreciate the answers in many 
cases and hence his recognitions and denials often confused 
the communicators, but in the course of the replies to his 
question he got a reference to a poem on Lethe by Mr. Myers. 
This was not strictly correct, but Mr. Myers had written a 
verse translation of Anchises’ famous speech in theA®neid 
in which there was a reference to Lethe. Later came a ref- 
erence to “Cave,” (afterward expanded into “Cave of sleep,”’) 
then “ Lethe Hades, beautiful river, Lethe, Underground.” 
In the waking stage came “C Y X ” with the indication that 
this was not all and that “something came in between.” 
There was also allusion to “ fish,” “ shores,” “ Iris with her 
bow.” “ Sybil,” “ Olympus,” “ Elysian fields,” “ poppies,” and 
other incidents too long to summarize here. The best course 
to take is to quote Mr. Piddington’s statements explanatory 
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of the record, which, to a reader of the classics, would super- 
ficially suggest a “ farrago of nonsense,” to use the language 
of the commentator. But resolved into its associations it 
brings out the following interesting remarks by Mr. Pidding- 
ton. At first he saw no meaning to the use of the name 
“Olympus ” in this connection, but Sir Oliver Lodge called 
attention to its possible significance. 

“The word ‘Sybil,’ however, is intelligible and appro- 
priate.” Mr. Dorr, it must be remembered, did not originally 
ask what Lethe was, but what it suggested; and Lethe might 
well suggest the Sibyl of Cumz to a Virgilian scholar (which 
Myers professes to be), for when Afneas, as described in the 
sixth book of the Afneid, saw the river of Lethe flowing by 
the Elysian fields and the souls about to return to earth drink- 
ing of its waters, he was in her company. 

“The only point which Mr. Dorr saw in the answers to 
his question was an allusion to the Cave of Sleep, which he 
thought was probably due to an association of ideas between 
the oblivion produced by the waters of Lethe and the oblivion 
of sleep. In November, 1908, Mrs. Verrall went carefully 
through the records of Mr. Dorr’s sittings, and—tho she 
found a good many instances where answers given in the 
trance to questions on literary and classical subjects, which 
to Mr. Dorr had seemed vague or meaningless, were really 
indicative or suggestive of real knowledge—she failed to trace 
any coherence in the answers given to the question about 
Lethe. Another classical scholar, Mr. Gerald Balfour, when 
he read through the records, likewise saw no sense in these 
answers. Nor did I, when I first considered them. But I 
was struck by the way in which Myers and Hodgson at the 
sitting of March 24th, 1908, spontaneously repeated, amplified 
and emphasized the answer given to the Lethe question on 
the previous day; and showed themselves apprehensive of its 
not having been understood, and confident of its relevancy. 
When confidence of this kind is exhibited by the trance per- 
sonalities it is usually well-founded. Accordingly I thought 
it worth while to search for passages in classical authors 
which might throw light on the matter; and by good luck 
came on a passage in the eleventh book, hitherto unknown to 
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me, of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, which explains and justifies 
the main part of the answers given in the trance. In this 
book Ovid tells the story of the transformation of Ceyx, king 
of Trachin, into a kingfisher, and of his wife, Alcyone, daugh- 
ter of AZolus, into a halcyon.” 

A brief summary of the point will make this clearer. In 
the record of the trance of Mrs. Piper there are allusions to 
“Cave,” “ Vision of female figure with a half hoop,” “Sad 
lovely mate. Entwined love,” “ Cave—banks—shore— 
Flower banks,” “Clouds,” “ Iris—Morpheus, Latin for sleep ” 
[Somnus], “ Cyx,” “word recorded as ‘ pavia,’ Mr. Myers 
says no poppies ever grew on Elysian shores.” In Ovid will 
be found their equivalents. “‘ Cave of Sleep,” “ Iris with her 
bow,” the words “ miserabilis, moesto, rostro, dilectos artus 
amplexa, and the whole story of the passionate love of Ceyx 
and A\leyone,” “ Ante fores antri foecunda papavera florent 
Innumerzeque herbe,” “ Tecta sub nube latentia. Nebule 
exhalantur.” [fertile poppies and innumerable plants grow 
before the mouth of the cave, and misty clouds exhale.] “ Iris, 
Morpheus, and Somnus,” “ Ceyx,” “ Papavera ” “ the poppies 
which grew before the entrance of the Cave of Sleep, and 
consequently by the banks of the Cimmerian river of Lethe.” 

“The references,’ continues Mr. Piddington, “in the 
trance to ‘ cave,’ ‘ flower banks,’ ‘ clouds’ and ‘ poppies’ show 
that the recollections of the trance personality were not con- 
fined to the general outline of the story of Ceyx and Alcyone; 
but extended to the details of the story as told in Ovid’s Met- 
amorphoses, and especially to details there closely connected 
with the river Lethe. 

“The first attempts on March 23d, 1908, to answer Mr. 
Dorr’s question are hopeless muddles; tho possibly the irrel- 
evant references to ‘ winds,’ ‘ Troy’ and a ‘ river’ betray how 
the mind of the trance personality was struggling towards a 
relevant recollection. Tho the name of A®olus had not been 
actually mentioned, Myers had at previous sittings spontane- 
ously made an allusion to the storm which AXolus at Juno’s 
bidding let loose from the Cave of the Winds in order to over- 
whelm the fleet of Aineas, who was ‘ carrying Troy and her 
household gods into Italy... Confused thoughts of ‘ winds,’ 
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‘Troy’ and ‘river’ may have aroused memories of the Cave 
of Atolus and of how Juno and A£olus tried to thwart Afneas 
escape from Troy; and these memories in turn may have 
awakened a recollection of a story into which a daughter of 
olus (i. e Aleyone), Juno, the Cave of Sleep and the river 
of Lethe enter. Whether this was so or not, it is at any rate 
noteworthy that when after the preliminary muddles a rele- 
vant recollection did emerge it was heralded by the words 
“It is all clear,’ and that these words were emphasized by be- 
ing underlined.” 

Now to the source of the incidents. Neither Mr. Dorr nor 
Mrs. Piper had read any Ovid in the original. Inquiry shows 
that the details of this story are not found in the usual books 
that touch on the general subject, and they were found only 
in Bullfinch’s A ge of Fable, which Mr. Dorr had read as a boy, 
and which Mrs. Piper affirms she never read, and Gayley’s 
The Classic Myths in English Literature, of which neither Mrs. 
Piper nor Mr. Dorr had ever heard until mentioned by Mr. 
Piddington. But the allusions in the trance did not confine 
themselves to the incidents as told in Bullfinch’s book. There 
were allusions to other Ovidian stories following them and 
combined with them, and finally Ovid was mentioned by the 
communicator and was the only author mentioned in connec- 
tion with these and some other incidents. The mention of 
these was omitted in the account of Mr. Piddington until he 
had discussed the single story of Ceyx and Alcyone, which 
had to be unravelled from a thicket of apparent nonsense. 
We proceed to these further incidents. 

On March 30th, in the same sitting in which several in- 
cidents of the Ovidian story were mentioned, and during the 
waking stage of the trance, Mrs. Piper said: 


“Janus. I can’t hear him. Tell my friend I said Janus. He 
will understand..... Laughing winds. I love the beautiful Echo. 
Walking through the forest Echo greets me everywhere. Nar- 
cissus smiles at my feet, and I am surrounded by love. His shep- 
herds watch over me... Janus. 

(Have you taken Janus?) [1. e. as a cross correspondence mes- 
sage]. 

| Head nods assent. ] 
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Saturn Saturday.....Tell Mr. Dorr, I say my utterances 
echo, echo everywhere, if that is he. I think he will understand 
what I mean by echo, if that is he. Orpheus and Eurydice. It re- 
minds me of them. He says it. Tell him I stand here. I say I 
am a warrior bold. | make everything out of my head. I consult 


the gods who rule. The power is my own. Janus. I get a laugh- 
ing echo, music.” 


In the course of later sittings Pygmalion and Hyacinthus 
were mentioned and incidents associated with them. On 
April 6th in the waking stage Mrs. Piper said: “ Innocence. 
Faith. He has a bird upon his hand. You don’t get any- 
thing clear at all. Mr. Myers has got Pygmalion birds of — 
Paradise. Ask him if he doesn’t understand the fragmentary 
way in which I am getting the spirit [i. e. the spirit of Mrs. 
Piper] to interpret my meaning.” In the waking stage of 
April 7th again came the following: “‘ Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea. Struggle. Tell him struggle. He will know what I 
mean. And peace at last. Don’t you remember the lamen- 
tations of Galatea? Sad—happy time. A lily came up out 
of the blood. Don’t you remember the flower that grew out 
of the drop of blood.” ‘Then there was an allusion to Mr. 
Myers and his reference to poppies not growing on Elysian 
shores. On April 14th Mr. Dorr asked from whose drop of 
blood the lily had grown and on April 21st Myers gave the 
name Hyacinthus in automatic writing, and later the hand 
wrote “ Blood. Hyacinthus Lilly Lyly not a lady’s name 
but a flower.” When asked what shed the blood, the answer 
came: ‘ Quoit.” Mrs. Piper’s hand then reached out and 
touched Mr. Dorr’s head to signify that the quoit hit Hya- 
cinthus on the head, and then wrote: “ He hit Hvacinthus.” 
An allusion to “ Galatea bound” came at the close of the 
next sitting and then in the last to Ovid, tho this was in the 
form of a reminiscence possibly suggested by Mr. Dorr’s ref- 
erence to Ovid in his question. Now for the explanation. 

“T will now proceed to explain,’ says Mr. Piddington, 
“ what in my view occasioned the references to Orpheus and 
Eurydice and Pygmalion, and how they throw light on the 
source from which the knowledge of the Ceyx and Alcyone 
story was derived. 
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“The question about Lethe, it will be remembered, was 
put on March 23d, and the answer to it—consisting of allu- 
sions to the stories of Ceyx and Alcyone as told in the eley- 
enth book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses—was begun on the same 
day and practically completed March 24th. On March 30th 
Myers, in the waking stage, after saying ‘ Janus,’ which, for 
reasons to be explained presently, I take to be an allusion to 
an Ovidian passage, speaks of Echo and Narcissus; then 
mentions Janus again in conjunction with Saturn, and, al- 
most directly afterwards, suggests by a play on the word 
‘Echo’ that the preceding ‘ Echo and Narcissus’ is a cross 
correspondence; next says that ‘it,’ i. e. apparently ‘ echo,’ 
reminds him of Orpheus and Eurydice; and finally mentions 
both ‘Janus’ and ‘ Echo’ again in consecutive utterances. 
On March 31st Myers explains to Mr. Dorr that his utter- 
ances ‘to the spirit of the Light,’ 7. ¢. his utterances in the 
waking stage, reminded him that he had written about Echo 
and Narcissus through Mrs. Holland. 

“ The connection of thought between these utterances be- 
comes at once intelligible, if we assume that ‘Janus’ and 
‘Saturn,’ ‘Echo’ and ‘ Narcissus’ and ‘ Orpheus and Eury- 
dice’ are all Ovidian allusions: Janus and Saturn to Fasti I. 
1-294; Echo and Narcissus to Metamorphoses II1. 339-510; and 
‘Orpheus and Eurydice’ to Metamorphoses X. 1-77 and XI. 
1-66. The Ovidian reminiscences evoked by the question 
about Lethe had recalled other Ovidian allusions, of which 
Myers [through Mrs. Verrall] and Myers [through Mrs. 
Holland] had made, or had tried to make use: namely, the 
allusion to Janus under the title of claviger in Mrs. Verrall’s 
script of March 25th, 1907, and an allusion to Echo in Mrs. 
Holland’s script which had not emerged at this time but 
which did emerge later: :and they also recalled Ovid’s ver- 
son of the Orpheus and Eurydice story. But while Myers 
[through Mrs. Piper] explains why he was reminded of Janus 
and Narcissus,—that is, he claims them as subjects of cross 
correspondences,—he does not explain why he was reminded 
of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

“Tn the waking stage of April 6th two more Ovidian rem- 
iniscences emerge: to Hyacinthus in the words ‘ Discus hit 
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me,’ and to Pygmalion. So we get explanations of four out 
of six references in all made in the trance to stories told by 
Ovid: namely, to those of Ceyx and Alcyone, Janus, Echo 
and Narcissus, and Hyacinthus. Of the remaining two, Or- 
pheus and Eurydice, and Pygmalion, no explanation was 
vouchsafed. 

“The tenth book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses opens with the 
death of Orpheus and Eurydice, and Orpheus’ descent into 
Hades in quest of her. Ovid then goes on to relate how Or- 
pheus in his sorrow retires into Mount Rhodope, and there 
sings of the rape of Gandymede; of the death of Hyacinthus 
and of the flower that sprang from his blood; of the trans- 
formation of the Cerastz into bulls; of the Propcetides 
changed into stones; of Pygmalion’s statue changed into a 
living woman; of Myrrha: of Venus and Adonis; and of Ata- 
lanta and Hippomines. This completes the tenth book. 

“The eleventh book opens with the death of Orpheus and 
his reunion with Eurydice in Elysium. It will thus be seen 
that the tenth and eleventh books are very intimately con- 
nected by reason of Orpheus and Eurydice being a common 
subject of each. Now the eleventh book contains, besides 
the death of Orpheus, the story of Ceyx and Alcyone. I 
think, then, that it is clear that the references made in the 
trance to Orpheus and Eurydice, to Pygmalion and also to 
Hyacinthus, are reminiscences of the tenth and eleventh 
books of the Metamorphoses, and not reminiscences of classical 
dictionaries, or of popular collections of classical myths, or of 
Bullfinch’s Age of Fable, or Gayley’s Classic Myths; for altho 
in these two latter books all the stories in question are men- 
tioned, they are not in any way held together by any common 
bond, as they are in the Metamorphoses, but appear discon- 
nectedly, and without anything being said to suggest a con- 
nection between them.” 

Mr. Piddington goes on to adduce further detailed evi- 
dence of this view which we cannot describe here, as it is too 
long. But he mentions an important circumstance which 
weakens the supposition that Myers’ allusions to the name of 
Ovid, following the use of the name by Mr. Dorr in his ques- 
tion, was due to suggestion. “ For,” says Mr. Piddington, 
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“when Mr. Dorr mentioned Homer, Aristophanes, Horace 
and Ovid in connection with various cross correspondences, it 
was Ovid’s name alone which elicited comment: ‘I remem- 
ber well O VID. And this comment, made just after Mr. 
Dorr had spoken of the Cyclops, came at a particularly ap- 
propriate point, because the Cyclops is a subject of frequent 
recurrence in Ovid; tho nothing said by Mr. Dorr, who, on 
the contrary, spoke of Homer’s Cyclops, suggested any con- 
nection between the Cyclops and Ovid.” 

The further discussion is devoted to testing the fitness of 
telepathy as an explanation of the coincidences. With that 
we are not concerned. All that I wish to make clear is the 
existence of the coincidences and that the facts were not nor- 
mally known to Mrs. Piper and some of them not to Mr. 
Dorr. The existence of supernormal knowledge is the pri- 
mary question at present. 

The incident of the Sibyl is very complicated and we can- 
not take the space here to summarize it, tho it is not so long 
as the Ovid incidents. Suffice it to say that “ Sibyl” was 
spontaneously mentioned by Mrs. Piper as she emerged from 
the trance and this led Mr. Dorr to ask where the Sibyl lived. 
No direct answer to this question was ever given. But in the 
attempt to answer it the word “ prophetess ” was given which 
was correct and also correctly associated with the place of 
the Sibyl. But the query brought out at various times allu- 
sions to the Muses, Graces, Icarus and Anchises, the father of 
7éneas. Inthe text of Virgil will be found an account of the 
visit by Afneas to the Sibyl at Cume and in it are mentioned 
the Sibyl, Anchises, Icarus and incidents which are related to 
the thought of the communicator. 

Mrs. Sidgwick dealt with the cross correspondences in the 
records. They were, so far as the record of sittings is con- 
cerned, interfused with the associational experiments of Mr. 
Dorr, but they have been selected for separate treatment, tho 
their psychological interest and importance is all the greater 
from their setting in the processes of the sittings as wholes. 
I shall summarize them very briefly, and largely in the lan- 
guage of Mrs. Sidgwick. 

In the record of one of the sittings with Mrs. Piper the 
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words mentioned as written or to be written through Mrs. or 
Miss Verrall were Neptune, Troy, and Exile. The word Nep- 
tune was spontaneously mentioned through Mrs. Piper and 
adopted as one for cross correspondence. “ Now on Feb- 
‘ ruary 21st, 1908, more than a fortnight before the first men- 
tion of Neptune in these sittings with Mrs. Piper and four 
days before Mr. Dorr’s first reference to the A‘neid, Miss 
Verrall’s script contained a drawing of a trident followed by 
the words ‘ Neptune’s trident that completes the tale.’ It is 
the final sentence of the script and seems disconnected from 
anything else written that day.” 

On March oth, 1908, Mr. Mvers, through Mrs. Piper, 
spontaneously indicated that they had chosen the words 
“Troy” and “ Joy” for cross ‘correspondences. 

In the automatic script of Miss Verrall on April 20th there 
occur the words: ‘ Troy Laodamia saw a vision too,” and a 
reference to a “holly wreath,” which Dr. Hodgson through 
Mrs. Piper connected with “joy.” In the automatic script of 
April tst Miss Verrall has a poem in which the word “ joy” 
is found. It had also occurred in a script of March 5th. The 
incident is perhaps less striking and convincing than the case 
of the trident and Neptune, but it is apparently suggestive 
enough. ‘The reference to ‘“ Laodamia” is the key to it all 
perhaps, as that is the title to a poem. by Wordsworth which 
refers to both Troy and joy. 

Qn Mareh 9th, 1908, Dr. Hodgson, through Mrs. Piper, 
purporting to communicate, said that the word “ Exile ” with 
that of “ Moore’’ had come out through other “lights.” In 
the script of Miss Verrall on April 27th, 1908, quoted the line 
of the poet Moore, “The harp that once through Tara’s 
halls,” and again on May 16th among others quoted the line 
again, and also a part of the 137th Psalm containing the word 
“exile.” Mrs. Sidgwick thinks that the trance personalities 
were justified in claiming through Mrs. Piper that the words 
“Exile” and “ Moore” had been gotten elsewhere. Mrs. 
Sidgwick notes other coincidences which strengthen these, in- 
asmuch as they are associated with them. The words 
“music ” and “ harp” were claimed by Myers purporting to 
communicate through Mrs. Piper to have been successful 
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messages elsewhere and Miss Verrall is named at one point 
as the medium. 

On March 23d, 1908, as she was recovering normal con- 
sciousness, Mrs. Piper said, without any relevancy to any- 
thing else, “ Pharaoh’s daughter came out of the water.” On 
March 30th, when Mr. Dorr was reading over the notes to 
the trance personality, to reinforce associations, this sentence 
was read and the communicator said: “It was written by 
Mrs. V. some time ago, about ten Sabbaths.” Mrs. Verrall 
had not written this in any of her script, but some months 
later, before either she or Miss Verrall had seen the record of 
Mrs. Piper, Miss Verrall wrote after some Latin: “ At the 
river's edge in the thicket’s sedge his mother laid him down. 
Pharaoh's daughter the hand of the foe shall nurture him to 
be the leader of the people.” 

Miss Verrall on November 12th, 1909, in her automatic 
script, drew a picture of the flower Iris, and referred to “a 
bough of green leaves palm leaves to strew upon the way 
when the time was ripe; palm leaves super zthera notus, fame 
the palm of fame that is the thought.” 

On March 30th, through Mrs. Piper, illusion was made to 
“palm branches,” and on April 6th, Myers purporting to 
communicate, said he had given these words to “* Mrs. Verrall 
and Helen” [Miss Verrall]. The distance in time between 
the incidents will appear a difficulty, but that is fully recog- 
nized by Mrs. Sidgwick. 

As an interesting illustration of possible telepathy in these 
phenomena Mrs. Sidgwick gives the details of some allusion 
to her and her mental occupations at the time that the Comus 
incident took place. We must remember that Mr. Dorr’s ex- 
periments were here in America. In allusions to the water 
nymphs in the Comus, the communicator said they were 
working over this as a cross correspondence and on being 
asked with whom replied, “ Helen and Mrs. Sidgwick,” and in 
response to another statement of Mr. Dorr, evading his state- 
ment by assent, said: “ We were trying to give it there when 
the suggestion came from Mrs. Sidgwick for us to reproduce 
it here.” This was on May 13th, 1908. During this time 
and a little later till July, Mrs. Sidgwick’s mind was much 
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occupied with the play of Comus to be given at the University 
in Cambridge, having been asked if Newnham College for 
ladies would permit ladies to take the part of Sabrina and the 
water nymph, men having previously acted all the parts. If 
we treat the incident as more than chance it certainly shows a 
knowledge of Mrs. Sidgwick’s mind. 

The Report which we are reviewing does not defend any 


. special explanation of any of these facts. It constantly keeps 


telepathy, however, in the field of view while describing the 
facts. It is quite apparent that this is the hypothesis which 
the writers fee] must either be accepted or removed by further 
explorations of the subject. The telepathy which is thus 
kept in mind when ascertaining the possibilities of explana- 
tion is of that enormous character which involves the sub- 
conscious action of a number of people apparently in con- 
spiracy to simulate the communication of spirits. This is 
more apparent in the paper by Miss Johnson, as has been 
remarked below, but it is the keynote to the mode of investi- 
gating the facts. It is not clear whether the authors have in 
mind that form of the hypothesis which may conceive the 
persons involved as the reservoirs of telepathic impressions 
from all living persons and the stimulating influence of cer- 
tain conditions for eliciting the appropriate facts. Some 
things seem to indicate that the writers do not believe in the 
possibility of such a capa¢ious process, but it is hard to under- 
stand the difference between the telepathy which they enter- 
tain as possible and this other type which they either ignore 
or repudiate. It is so far from having any credentials what- 
ever in its support that I do not deem it deserving of any 
consideration here. They have simply extended the term 
until it has come to mean a coincidence between what medi- 
umistic phenomena contain and what the minds of certain 
other persons happen to have thought of at some time. Far 
be it from me to disturb the equanimity of believers in such 
a situation, but I could much more easily believe in chance 
coincidence than in such an hypothesis, or another alternative 
which might be easier than this, namely my ignorance of what 
the explanation would be. When it comes to miracles I think 
Tcan swallow them with anybody, but I have no propensities 
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for taking them in such large proportions. It is all very par- 
donable when you are dealing with people who have no sense 
of humor or no recognized and well formulated conception of 
the really spiritistic problem, and for that reason alone we 
may take it with some seriousness, but apart from this ad 
hominem-object it can but excite scientific derision until some 
iota of scientific evidence has been supplied that such telep- 
athy is possible. 

One cannot bestow too much appreciation, however, upon 
the patience and exhaustive inquiries into details both as a 
means of testing the telepathic hypothesis and of excluding 
the probability that the psychics knew the facts involved. 
All this will remain for the future as a monumental and schol- 
arly piece of work. It is one of those things which it does 
not require a scientific reputation obtained beforehand to de- 
termine its merits. ‘These are there without this and the 
future will recognize it as such, even when it smiles at the 
fear inspired by telepathy. But I shall not enter into any 
criticism of this point of view in estimating the facts. The 
writers are aware that its rival theory is a legitimate one, tho 
they keep it in the silence so carefully that very few would 
suspect that it was there at all. I shall waste no time on 
elaborate refutation of this enormously overstrained hypothie- 
sis but simply call attention to the relation of the facts to the 
spiritistic interpretation. 

The short essay by Mrs. Sidgwick on the cross corre- 
spondences does not add many instances of it to the list in 
Mr. Piddington’s longer paper ‘nearly two vears ago. But it 
sustains the character and meaning of them v ery clearly. It 
still further illustrates the fact that the evidence is less for 
personal identity of the deceased than for the difficulties and 
obstacles to communication. ‘They do this in a less degree, 
however, than they would if the incidents chosen were always 
given by the sitter. Several were spontaneously chosen by 
the communicator and hence it is probably fragmentary to 
begin with. But when the sitter can choose the word or in- 
cident we know the full content to be carried and can measure 
results by that. The difficulties and obstacles to communicat- 
ing could in this way be more fully determined, as we should 
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practically know both ends of the line, in so far as content of 
messages is concerned. ‘This policy was tried in a number 
of cases and perhaps the number of failures is an index of the 
limit existing to the process, tho we cannot estimate the 
mathematical side of incidents so well in failure or study the 
relation of the fragments that do get through in successes to 
the whole in the mind of the sender. No one, however, is to: 
blame for this defect in the report. ‘The effort was made to 
meet the want and only the communicators are to be held re- 
sponsible for the result. 

Mr. Dorr’s experiments, however, are perhaps the most 
instructive in respect of the obstacles to communication of 
any that have ever been performed. ‘They at the same time 
attord excellent evidence for personal identity, a result not so 
characteristic of the cross correspondences, as I have already 
observed. ‘They are a particularly useful method of testing 
the identity of the communicator. I repeat the idea involved 
inthe experiment. A passage or a name with which the com- 
municator can presumably be familiar is read or communi- 
cated to the personality claiming to be present and if it be 
this person in fact it should excite certain associations in his 
mind which would not exist in the mind of the psychic, sup- 
posing he or she is not familiar with the same incidents. Now 
the reader can observe that the mention of the first three 
words of Virgil’s Atneid brought out the main names and in- 
cidents of that poem, tho Mrs. Piper does not know Latin. 
Unfortunately we have to suppose, and it is true, that she 
knows the main outline of that story, so that the value of the 
incidents must he in the associative groupings of the names 
and incidents. But the Comus incident is not exposed to ob- 
jections like this. Much less are the Ovidian incidents. 
These are the best in the record and the patient and exhaust- 
ive treatment of them by Mr. Piddington brings out the im- 
portance of the facts in a striking manner. ‘The prompt rec- 
ognition of the play of A®schylus and the name of its author 
was also proof against any probable knowledge on the part of 
Mrs. Piper. Perhaps equally significant also was the incident 
brought out by the quotation from Shelley. But whatever 
objection can be brought against each incident taken by itself 
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it is not at all probable that it would weigh against the col- 
lective unity of the whole. When the incidents exhausted 
the classical knowledge of Mr. Balfour, Mrs. Verrall, Mr. 
Piddington and others, and when long and laborious research 
on the part of those who were familiar with the general 
facts was necessary to ascertain the meaning of the inci- 
dents, we can hardly ascribe to Mrs. Piper’s knowledge the 
capacity for reproducing them when she is not familiar with 
the classics at all. Her subconscious memory might well ac- 
count for isolated incidents, but it would hardly be superior 
to the knowledge of trained classical scholars. Hence the 
teleological unity of the facts must tell strongly for some 
other meaning, and as they recognize the natural associa- 
tions of the personality claiming to communicate they afford 
a peculiarly cogent piece of evidence for personal identity. 
I do not think them any better evidence scientifically, if as 
good, than little personal incidents, but they add to the diffi- 
culties of counter hypotheses. 

There is one important obstacle which experiments of 
this sort have to encounter, and it is fully recognized in this 
Report. It is the greater liability to previous knowledge by 
the psychic of the incidents and associations upon which we 
rely for evidence. If we are to accept the large powers 
usually attributed to the subliminal, much that was casually 
or otherwise learned in childhood might creep out in a trance, 
and even when acquired and forgotten at a later date. This 
type of objection cannot be brought against little and remote 
personal incidents in the life of a person not known to the 
psychic. Hence we must assume that the primary evidence 
for establishing personal identity and proving a spiritistic 
hypothesis will be the little personal incidents mentioned. 
The type illustrated in Mr. Dorr’s experiments has a sec- 
ondary importance in this aspect of the problem. But on the 
other hand they have a primary importance for another 
aspect of it which little personal incidents do not exhibit. 
We must notice this matter briefly. 

It is one of the complaints of layman and scientist alike 
that the personality revealed in these phenomena is so meager 
and imperfect that, even if they do prove survival, they prove 
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it in a very undesirable form and as a form of mental de- 
generacy. \Vhile the scientific man cannot be frightened by 
such a consequence it is natural to ask for evidence that the 
personality survives entire, and the little unimportant inci- 
dents of life do not reveal this for men like Mr. Myers, Prof- 
essor Sidgwick, Dr. Hodgson and others. Now the experi- 
ments of Mr. Dorr throw much light upon this aspect of the 
problem. The associations aroused by what he read to the 
communicator represented the main intellectual and spiritual 
interest of his life, and showed that the personality survived 
in its entirety. This result was a most important contri- 


bution to the issue and is at least a complete ad hominem reply 


to the critic who excuses his indifference to the problem 
by the degeneracy supposedly implied by the facts. We 
have here the memory of the personality in its larger and 
primary interests manifested in a manner that the most 
important evidential incidents will not exhibit. The re- 
sponses to Mr. Dorr’s tests brought out fragments of a large 
memory and covered the main aspects of the communicator’s 
earthly memory. 

This brings us to an aspect of the problem which the 
writers of this Report did not notice. They could hardly 
do so without recognizing more explicitly the application 
of the spiritistic hypothesis. ‘To me one of the most import- 
ant, if not the important contribution of the evidence is the 
light it throws upon the difficulties of communicating with 
the dead, or rather the difficulties of their communication 
with us. These difficulties have two aspects for us on both 
of which the incidents of this record bear. The first is the 
fragmentary nature of the messages transmitted in response 
to the stimulus. This characteristic will be apparent to any 
reader of the classics, and I need not go into the question 
with any detail. Suffice it to say that in no case did an 
incident complete itself in a clear manner and as if there 
were no obstacles to communication. Such as came had to 
be put through in fragments and had to extend over months 
even to get these fragments through, and when they came, 
tho they were bright islets amid a sea of confusion, they 
were good keys to what was in the mind of the communi- 
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cator. but the one important feature which I wish to notice 
in these incidents is their relation to the specific difficulty 
in communicating which Dr. Hodgson and myself have dis- 
cussed at length. 

I refer to the supposed dream like state of the communi- 
cator while communicating. Cf. Proceedings, Eng. S. P. R. 
Vol. XIII, pp. 357-383 and Vol. XVI, p. 249: Proceed- 
ings, Am. S. P. R. Vol. IV, pp. 237-355, and 777-778. What 
Dr. Hodgson and I have advanced to account for the triviality 
and fragmentary character of the messages and for the im- 
perfect revelation of the communicator’s personality was 
the hypothesis that the communicator is in an abnormal 
mental condition with analogies in dreams, trance, and de- 
lirium. There have been facts to modify that view or to 
make its defence conditional on the qualifications which will 
admit of its truth, but the published Reports lay such stress 
upon it that it will appear to be an essential feature of the 
theory. ‘lo me the results of Mr. Dorr’s experiment offer 
a careful psychological student and critic a good opportunity 
to present objections to the hypothesis of Dr. Hodgson and 
myself, and to maintain that the difficulties in communicating 
are primarily intra-mediumistic, and not extra-mediumistic 
or in the mental condition of the communicator. 

It is not easy to bring out the point which the critic can 
make without going into the records in detail and there is 
no space for that here. I can do little more than admit the 
chance for attack. But the evidence from the fragments 
we obtain in response to the passages read is certainly favor- 
able to the view that there is a more or less clear appreciation 
of the incidents connected with the facts in the sitter’s mind, 
or at least with the story in mind, and hence that the limi- 
tation is in the transmission, not in the memory or mental 
condition of the communicator. Our ordinary conceptions 
of dreams and deliria are not or do not seem to be illustrated 
in the results. ‘The extent of the communicator’s personality 
revealed and the peculiar difficulties manifested seem to favor 
the idea that the obstacle is in the condition of the medium, 
not in that of the communicator. The Ovidian incidents are, 
perhaps as good illustrations of the real or apparent integ- 
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. rity of memory and rational mental procedure that the critic 
would desire to quote for his purpose, and no matter what 
view the defender of the Hodgsonian hypothesis may wish 
to advance he will have to admit at least the apparent co- 
gency of this view of the facts. ‘The association and recall, 
in spite of the confusion and mistakes, may be said not to 
resemble dreams and deliria sufficiently to protect the hy- 
pothesis under consideration except that it be applied to the 
medium. The voluntary persistence of the communicator, 
the consciousness of what he is after, and the coherence of 
the results seem to point to a clear state of mind made ap- 
parently incoherent by the incoherency of the medium’s 
trance. 

Now | am not going to dispute the weight of this argu- 
mentation. I concede its value unhesitatingly. I held and 
hold the hypothesis in such solution that it can easily be 
abandoned for another also discussed in the Reports. The 
careful reader of my last Report will observe that I actually 
indicated the possibility that this theory was the wrong one 
and that other limitations might possibly account for the 
whole confusion and fragmentary character of the messages 
with their revelation of imperfect personality. Cf. Proceed- 
ings, Am. S. P. R. Vol. IV, pp. 288-387, and 777-778. I 
actually stated that I did not give it the prominence in expla- 
nation of the difficulties that I did in my first Report and that 
intra-mediumistic limitations might be the primary ones tho 
other conditions than dreams and deliria might affect the 
character of the communications. But in spite of the appear- 
ance in this Report of the English Society that the communi- 
cator is not so incoherent as the hypothesis would seem to 
imply, we must not forget the extremely elastic nature of this 
theory of abnormal mental conditions in the communicator. I 
was careful to give it no definite character, tho illustrating its 
application in instances where the usual confusion of dreams 
and deliria is present. ‘The fact is that many dreams and 
deliria are perfectly rational and orderly. The mental proc- 
esses of normal life are active throughout and only the ab- 
sence of self-consciousness and the consciousness of external 
reality marks the difference. By external reality 1 mean 
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the material world, tho the dream and delirium phantasms 
completely simulate this. There is nothing in the idea of 
dreams and deliria to absolutely exclude the hypothesis from 
consideration in the case, tho it may have less importance 
in explaining the limitations of the messages than intra-me- 
diumistic and inter-cosmic obstacles. 

There are indications right in the record of this very 
mental difficulty often manifested in dreams and deliria, 
namely, the difficulty or impossibility of voluntary recall. In 
the effort to give the name of the author of Agamemnon the 
communicator had finally to say: “I can’t think” (Proceed- 
ings, Eng. 5. P. R. Vol. XXIV, p. 48). The meaningless 
reference to Ajax and Ulysses tends to show a delirious 
drift of mind on classical names evoked by the momentum 
of the communicator’s mind and so quite rational to the 
dream like state. ‘The confession of confusion (loc. cit. p. 57) 
in connection with the effort to explain the meaning of the 
name Parthenon is another concession to this point of view. 
The quick suggestion of Poe’s Raven (p.58) by one expres- 
sion points in the same direction, tho both these last instances 
are just as referable to the associations of the medium. ‘The 
request by the communicator not to confuse him (p. 67) is 
another illustration. The complaint of exhaustion in the 
work (p. 88) is allied to this view of the situation. “ Sticks 
in my mind, can’t you help me” (p. 91) shows some sub- 
jective difficulty in the communicator, if it be supposed to 
have that source at all. Possibly the difference psycholog- — 
ically between the manner and contents of the automatic 
trance compared with the recovering stage of normal con- 
sciousness might be invoked in support of the same con- 
tention. 

But all this might be simply answered by saying that the 
incoherent and dream like state of Mrs. Piper’s trance ac- 
companied by its impersonating habits might account for all 
these attributions of statements to the communicators and 
hence for the appearance of a trance or dream like state in 
them. This reply I concede great weight and but for one 
circumstance I might regard it as conclusive, unless better 
evidence could be adduced for the contrary view. This cir- 
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cumstance is that it will appear rather doubtful to suppose 
that the impersonating habit would so uniformly fit a situa- 
tion as to simulate a foreign rather than the medium’s trance. 
If the reader will study the record he will find that neither 
in the automatic trance nor in the waking stage does the 
psychic uniformly impersonate the communicator. She often 
refers to some one else as present and aiding the imperson- 
ated communicator, and in this mélée of communications it 
would seem to be extremely improbable that all the allusions 
to confusion of mind in the communicator should accidentally 
coincide with that condition of the medium. The mental 
disturbance of the communicator may not be correctly or ac- 
urately described in delirium and dreamerie, but, as my later 
Report has shown, in the “ Apparent Analogies with Ap- 
hasia”’ and the “* Associates of Constrained Attention” we 
have abnormal mental conditions that, if not like dreams and 
deliria or simulating them, produce affects that might be 
confused with them. For instance (p. 48) Mvers’ state- 
ment: ‘I know what I am thinking,’ when trying to get 
the name At‘schylus correctly, points to a limitation like apha- 
sia, tho the difficulty may be in the vehicular expression 
of it as determined by the mental condition of Mrs. Piper. 
The effort to get the word “ Virgin” (p. 57) is another il- 
lustration and more like a subjective difficulty of the com- 
municator than the one just mentioned. But I shall not urge 
the issue further than to say that it is possible the mental 
condition of the medium accounts for most of the confusion 
and fragmentary nature of the messages, a view reinforced 
by all that I have said of the mediumship of Mrs. Chenoweth 
(Proceedings, Am. S$. P. R., Vol. IV, p. 346 and p. 374: Vol. 
[II, pp. 593-613). I too readily recognize the provisional 
character of the hypothesis to strain any points in its favor, 
especially when I feel that there are suppositions which look 
very much as if they would easily supplant it, and I hold it 
in that state of flux which assigns it only the function of 
accounting for certain facts until we understand the process 
better than we do now. In any case Mr. Dorr’s experiments 
suggest very clearly the point of attack upon it and the pos- 
sible way out of the difficulty in intra-mediumistic conditions, 
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supplemented by mental difficulties in the communicator 
possibly of a different type than dreams. 

1 may add, however, an important incident in the record 
of Mrs. Smead to be published later and which may throw 
some light upon the question. By mere accident, so to speak, 
it supplies something like evidence on this point. 

In the course of his sittings Mr. Smead had been anxious 
to hear from an old friend of his and had even exhibited some 
impatience at the excuses given for his non-appearance. ‘The 
reason was not specifically indicated and from the point of 
view of sub-conscious knowledge there was no reason why 
he should not appear at any time through Mrs. Smead. But 
when he did appear it was with some apparent confusion at 
first, and then when he seemed to get better control the fol- 
lowing occurred. 


William H. Russell. 

(My old friend?) Yes. (Has he anything to say to me to- 
night?) 

Yes, he wishes to recall a few times he spent with you. 

(Go ahead.) 

There is something that troubles [“t” crossed] quickly him. 

(What is it?) Free your mind. I am listening.) 

1 tried but it was not well. You must remember how I| came 
here. It was about 3 years of your time before | woke here. | 
was much surprised to find it so. It took that time for me to 
recover the shock. You see I did not come to you when you were 
near the place that | left your earth because it brought back the 
memories of it so that | could not tell you, but | have tried since 
away from there. |The Smeads had moved after his death. | 

(Were you unconscious three vears ?) 

You do not seem to know what | said. I said I was asleep. 
It was like going to sleep quickly and it did not pass off at once. 

(\Were you unconscious? One is unconscious in sleep. ) 

Not unconscious but sleeping; not so, the body is resting when 
sleeping, not so with the soul. It is busy always. When I went 
to sleep | sometimes dreamed, but did not wake up like you do, 
only partly waked because my soul could not wholly recover and 
the part that was shocked greatest could not be used until I was 
wholly well or, as you say, recovered. 

(Is there anything on your mind?) 

I wanted you to understand why I did not come before. | 
have tried several times, but could you understand me. 

(Yes, a little, so | knew you were there. ) 


i 
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The statements represent ideas wholly unfamiliar to Mrs. 
Smead, she never having read anything on spiritualism that 
presented this idea of suspended consciousness or delirium 
after death. ‘The account is perhaps a fuller one than George 
Pelham’s allusion to the condition necessary for communi- 
cating (Proceedings, Eng, S. P. R., Vol. XIII, p. 363: Am. 5. 
P. R. Vol. IV, p. 240). ‘The idea is wholly contrary to the 
orthodox conceptions which Mrs. Smead has believed all 
her life. It represents the state as different from sleep while 
it resembles it. We have a delirium that is not self-conscious 
and the communicator found himself returning to this in his 
attempts to communicate. Apparently “the part that was 
shocked the greatest’ by death was self-consciousness and 
that had to recover before he could communicate, so that the 
condition which may be necessary for communication is that 
balance between normal consciousness and unconscious 
dreaming that would enable the communicator to command 
voluntary association and reproduction to some extent at 
least. The “partly waked” condition mentioned would 


seem to describe this as well as the condition which had pre- 
vented communication. Of course the passage can also be 
quoted to show that a normal state is necessary to communi- 
cate, as the man says he had to recover his normal condition 
before he could communicate. But the tendency of the re- 


‘ 


turn to “earth conditions ” to recall his ‘“ memories of it so 
that I could not tell you” points to an intermediate condi- 
tion in which self-consciousness should be present in con- 
ditions in which the imagery of the mind might be tele- 
pathically transmissible without producing a disturbing in- 
fluence on the mind of the medium, as too intense identi- 
fication with the past seems to do in control. 

This supposition of partial dreaming and partial self-. 
consciousness would exactly fit the situation of the incidents 
recalled in response to Mr. Dorr’s experiments. It recon- 
ciles the reference to not being able to think and to being 
confused while it recognizes the evidence for a more or less 
normal state of consciousness. But I do not find it neces- 
sary absolutely to insist upon this view. I desire only to 
show how elastic it is and at the same time to concede that 
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it may not be the correct one after all, tho having much_ 
still to support it. 


Perhaps both sides of the question are illustrated by what 
followed the passage quoted, after some evidence of identity 
had been given. Mr. Smead’s brother seemed to be assist- 


ing and when asked to give a certain name the following 
came. 


I CANt stay. Good by Billy. 
(All right. Come again.) 

Yes, it may be easier to remember next time. 

(Anything more?) 

Il am glad you believe so much. We are to do our part. 

(I need these facts to help others.) 

Yes, yes. Weare beginning to understand you better, but you 
cannot hurry us. We are having the hardest part to do it. You 
do not understand it as we do. Your friend did as he was told, 
so he did not become unconscious, good night C—— [Chester- 
field, control]. 

(He is unconscious to-night ?) 

We have to guard against their coming in contact with earth 
surroundings, so that if they get too near they lose their control 
and sometimes we have to take care of them just as you people do 
when they get faint. 


[ Mr. Smead.] 


It is apparent that normal consciousness of some kind 
must be retained, according to this passage, but it is perhaps 
just as apparent that an intermediate condition is necessary 
between the normal state on that side and the unconscious- 
ness which prevents all communication. This is not perfectly 
clear in this passage, but it is on the borderline of this view, 
especially when we take it in connection with other state- 
ments elsewhere regarding the condition necessary, tho we 
may find it better to resort to other analogies than dreaming 
to explain the difficulties in communicating. 

But if there be any doubt about the interpretation to be 
put on these passages there is one of Mrs. Smead’s and one 
of Mrs. Chenoweth’s which assert the same thing and make 
clear some sort of abnormal mental state that is either the 
condition or the effect of trying to communicate. They are 
wholly independent of each other and neither party knew 
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anything of the work of the other at the time of this record. 
I quote the record of Mrs. Smead first. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smead’s little son was purporting to com- 
municate and said some startling things about his studies 
in the other life and the statements excited the curiosity of 
Mr. Smead to ask him to tell him all about the studies. This 
only provoked the reply that he could not stay and that he 
had to go to his lessons! He bade his father good-bye and 
his communications ceased. Immediately Sylvester, Mr. 
Smead’s deceased brother and one of the controls in the case 
took up the explanation of the failure to respond to the re- 
quest for information about the studies in the following mes- 
sage, on the date of May 1oth, 1909 :— 


“You see Billy, they have difficulty about telling of the les- 
sons here, because, when the soul gets interested, it at once goes 
to its lessons and earth memories are in abeyance. That is why 
we cannot get more of our work here through. Many wonder 
why it is, but if they think they will readily see that we cannot 
deal in two worlds at one and the same time. When we come to 
this we have to leave our memories back from this side, lest they 
become confused.” 


All this is psychologically beyond the knowledge of Mrs. 
Smead and, tho not verifiable scientifically, represents just 
the chasm between the normal state in the other life and the 
conditions for communicating, whether it be a dream state 
or a clear secondary state, that we should expect in anything 
that represents something like a trance. 

There is a curious confirmation of this general idea in 
another message taken from a remarkable sitting of Mrs. 
Smead’s on March roth, r908._ An old friend was purporting 
to communicate and got quite absorbed in the task, doing 
well in both evidential and non-evidential matter, until Mr. 
Smead suggested terminating the sitting. This had the same 
effect on the communicator as did the inquiry of his son in 
the record just quoted and confusion followed. Sylvester 
took up the situation and said :— 


“T had to instruct this friend that when he began to go on 
until he finished talking so that he would not lose himself. I did 
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not want to try to bring him out of an unconscious state alone, 
the doctor not being here.” 


The least that is to be inferred from this, supposing it not 
subliminal, is that communicating tends to bring on syncope 
or unconsciousness of some kind, tho it does not suggest 
the abeyance of normal memories on the other side. 

In a sitting with Mrs. Chenoweth on April 28th, 1910, 
the subliminal stage preceding the trance was occupied by 
phenomena resembling those of Mrs. Piper sometimes as 
she enters and more particularly as she emerges from the 
trance. She recognized Dr. Hodgson and tried to get some- 
thing which was evidently an effort to give a cross reference. 
3ut it was confused and in the pause that ensued at a certain 
stage of the effort Mrs. Chenoweth remarked: “ He is trying 
to center on it so as not to forget it when he comes in. Do 
you know anything like a capital O?” Then followed the 
drawing of a circle with an attempt to put the cross in it, the 
cross being the cross reference that I expected. 

Now here is a tacit recognition of the danger of forgetting 
what you want to sav when you “ come in,” that is, take pos- 
session of the organism of the medium to communicate. It 
assumes that you are clear, and perhaps normal, before this 
but that the “ possession” of the organism tends to dis- 
turb the normal integrity of consciousness. Whether the 
condition is necessary to communicate or the effect of the 
effort is not determinable, and in so far as fragmentary mes- 
sages are concerned it makes no difference. But this concep- 
tion of it may involve quite a different conception and state- 
ment of the situation from the one defended in the Reports 
of Dr. Hodgson and myself, tho it retains the hypothesis 
of an abnormal state as described and at least liable to attend 
the act of communicating. 


Miss Johnson’s Paper. 

Miss Johnson also has a second paper on the work of 
Mrs. Holland and it deals largely with its cross correspond- 
ences. ‘The first of these is a complicated and perhaps enig- 
matical comparison between St. Peter and the Latin god 
Janus with associated incidents regarding the localities in 
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Rome connected with the worship of the one and the churches 
of the other. It requires a great deal of explanation to show 
the coincidences, and they are so buried in irrelevant matter 
that a captious critic might well reject the whole alleged 
significance of them. But I think a fair student of the facts 
will appreciate the claim for an intelligent process at the 
basis of them, tho he will be confronted with much perplexity 
in the effort to explain them. 

The second incident is more striking, as it is free from 
that environment which offers the sceptic so fine an escape 
from the use of his intelligence. “ Mrs. Holland in India 
on Monday, August 6th, 1906, towards the end of a rather 
long piece of script referring to a number of different topics, 
writes the following words, marked off from the rest by a 
space and a change in the handwriting: “yelo [scribbles] 
vellowed ivory.” Mrs. Verrall, on Wednesday, August 8th, 
in Cambridge [England] writes: “TI have done to-night 

.vellow is the written word vellow yellow vellow Say 
be vellow.” The word “yellow” is written larger and 
more emphatically each time it occurs. Miss Verrall who 
Was writing on the same date with her mother for cross-cor- 
respondences also got a passage in which was found the word 
“vellow.” Its environment might suggest a_ justifiable 
doubt, and perhaps the sceptic would fall back upon the 
omitted topic in Mrs. Holland's writing as the escape desired. 

The third instance is perhaps more impressive. On Sep- 
tember t2th, 1906, Mrs. Holland in India made a prediction 
in her automatic writing with reference to the illness of the 
Emperor of Austria whom she knew to be ill. On September 
20th in Cambridge, England, Mrs. Verrall wrote: “ Now 
say this, Mrs. [Holland] had the warning more than a week 
ago but may not have understood what was meant.” Then 
the writing went on to correct the prediction made in India 
by indicating that it referred to some one else than Francis 
Joseph. ‘The coincidence is perhaps clear in this case re- 
gardless of its explanation. 

The next which seems to indicate some knowledge of 
what Mrs. Verrall had been thinking and doing with reference 
to her garden on the third and first dav before and on the 
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next day after Mrs. Holland’s writing. It is attributed to 
possible telepathy, tho it seems to me more eligible to ex- 
planation by clairvoyance technically considered. 

The Savonarola incident is too complicated for quotation 
to make it clear and certain incidents in connection with it 
make it less impressive than is desirable for any theory. It 
affords, however, the kind of coincidence which, if accepted, 
perplexes the student for an explanation: for it has no super- 
ficial indications of spiritistic agencies and tho the reporters 
squint towards telepathy as the explanation it seems to the 
present writer to be quite as preposterous as spirits can be 
supposed to be and that it is better to suspend judgment 
entirely regarding it than to resort to telepathy. ‘To the 
sceptic chance coincidence would seem more natural and only 
those who are familiar with the complicated, engimatical and 
symbolical processes involved in so many of these cross 
correspondences could recognize something more than 
chance in the case. But until some light is thrown upon the 
telepathic process it is useless to appeal to it in this way. 
The ultimate scientific explanation of such incidents must 
be found in the unity, not yet perceptible, between them and 
such as do not even suggest living minds as the source. 

In another instance Mrs. Verrall automatically wrote on 
October 3d some material indicating that she had in mind a 
Greek procession and funeral and on the 17th of the same 
month in India Mrs. Holland described a procession in her 
automatic writing, tho it was associated with Roman ideas 
as the word “lictors” indicates. The words “litter” and 
“not in triumph” would suggest a funeral procession. ‘The 
passage is taken out of its environment which was that of 
the following incident, except one. 

On October 24th, in India, Mrs. Holland’s automatic writ- 
ing had the line, “ The Blue Flower.” It was written by 
itself “ and in a rather peculiar hand.” One the same day 
in England Mrs. Verrall wrote among other things: “ Blue 
is to be preferred. Blue is her color.” 

The next incident is not a cross correspondence and is 
unusually interesting, as it is apparently premonitory in its 
character. We must remember that some sort of rapport or 
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connection between the minds of Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. 
Holland is represented in all these intercommunications. 
Professor F. \W. Maitland was Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England at Cambridge and an intimate friend of 
the Verralls, Mr. Frederic \V. H. Myers, Professor Sidgwick, 
and Dr. A. ‘T. Myers, brother of Frederic W. H. Myers. 
* He had very delicate health and for some years had spent 
the winter months in the Canary Islands. He went there 
as usual at the end of the Michelmas Term, 1906, and died 
-there on Dec. 19th.” This it will be seen is two months after 
the following writing of Mrs. Holland. 


“On Oct. 17th, 1906, Mrs. Holland in India wrote as 
follows 


Nina—A. <A solitary cypress black against the sunset. 
Smooth grass at its foot but not shaven turfi—Nor guessed what 
flowers would deck a grave—| passage interrogatively referred to 
Gerald Massey. | 

Downing— A bitter wind scourging a cold grey sea—Every 
few minutes the screw is half out of water and a sickening vi- 


bration jars the whole fabric of the ship—Cedric— 

The woven vesture of nights and days—This is one of the 
days that matters— 

“They are waiting by the sea—for the barque to bear them 


oer—" [passage quoted referred to poem of Roden Noel, de- 
ceased. | 


Do not let A be seriously perturbed. This will be a slight at- 
tack and a very brief one—A. T. M. [Initials of Dr. A. T. Myers, 
deceased. | 


The men with staves head the procession—the lictors—About 
half way comes the litter—too heavy for the slaves that bear it— 
Garlands—but not of triumph—\Vhat liquor do those jars con- 
tain. \What unguent that golden vase—where is the altar for this 
sacrifice—The noonday sun has dimmed the torches flare. 


This last passage containing the reference to “ lictors” 
is the one alluded to in the supposed cross correspondence 
above in connection with the funeral procession described 
by the writing of Mrs. Verrall. The context and the words 
“litter” and “ not of triumph ” indicate clearly enough that 
it refers to a funeral procession. 

On the date of this automatic writing Dr. Verrall, it seems, 
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had called at Downing College where Professor Maitland 
lived to see how he was and found him well after a slight 
attack, this having prevented Professor Maitland from mak- 
ing his usual eall on Dr. Verrall the preceding Sunday. Dr. 
Verrall had been somewhat anxious about his friend’s state 
of health. It was after this date that Professor Maitland 
went to the Canaries and died there on December the rgth, 
1go6. 

On the same date, Dec. 19th, Mrs. Holland in India wrote 
automatically as follows :— 


Pace. Pax—lIt is only an appearance that the life appears un- 
duly brief or all too swiftly terminated. In reality the wheel had 
run full circle—* Into a darkness quieted by hope.” Pink may 
blossom on the trees near the drive—Qui bien ayme tard oublve. 
H. December 21st—don’t you remember? M. 


“In regard to this script,” Miss Johnson says, “ it may 
be noted: Professor Maitland was 56 at the time of his 
death. 

“There is a pink may tree near the drive up to the door 
of Mrs. Verrall’s house, which Mrs. Holland has never seen. 

‘ H. probably means Dr. Hodgson. M. is ambiguous. It 
might mean Mr. Myers, but he is generally designated by 
‘FF. This ‘M’ is written in a peculiar way, as if to in- 
dicate some new ‘M. If we take it to mean Professor 
Maitland and ‘H’ Dr. Hodgson, the sentence ‘ December 
21st—don’t you remember?’ becomes significant, for it was 
on December 21st of this year, as Mrs. Verrall afterwards 
told me, that she heard of Professor Maitland’s death, 
whereas on December 21st of the previous year she had 
heard of Dr. Hodgson’s death. This date is also her birth- 
day.” 

“The news of Professor Maitland’s death was received 
in Cambridge on the 21st, and it was in the papers on the 


22d. ‘The news was also, as I learnt later from Mrs. Hol-~ 


land,” continues Miss Johnson, “telegraphed to India; but 
as her script came closed in a letter bearing the Indian post- 
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mark December 2oth, it is, I think, impossible that she could 
have heard of it before the script. She told me that she 
thought the date when she saw the news was December 22d 
or 23d, and (in reply to a question) that she had never heard 
of the Downing Professorship.” 

While I think this is an excellent instance of coincidence 
not due to chance the comments which I wish to indulge 
will not be based upon this admission. I shall make a pres- 
ent to the sceptic of any explanation he chooses. It is the 
manner of dealing with the record that will be the subject 
of animadversion. 

Miss Johnson seems to be so obsessed with the idea that 
she must make the coincidence appear telepathic that she 
either misses its meaning altogether or ignores it and dis- 
torts the whole record in such a way that the reader will 
not easily discover the real facts. In seeking a coincidence 
between Mrs. Holland’s description of a funeral procession 
with Mrs. Verrall’s occupation, two weeks before (!), with 
a play in Cambridge which contained the account of a Greek 
funeral procession, she tears Mrs. Holland’s passage from 
its context and says nothing about it at the time. You dis- 
cover its connection only by the bracketed remark, at the 
end of the quotation from Mrs. Holland’s script of October 
17th: “ [Here follows the passage quoted above on p. 214.] ” 
Now Miss Johnson admits that the writing of Oct. 17th re- 
fers to Professor Maitland, and whether it correctly does 
so or not makes no difference. So also with the contents 
of the writing on the day of his death. But if this is tele- 
pathic why does it imbue itself so thoroughly with the idea 
of death, a funeral and a sea voyage, which was customary 
with Professor Maitland, but which was not in the minds of 
the Verralls at the time, except as a subliminal memory? If 
there is a coincidence at all, and it is clearly premonitory 
when you associate the matter with his death, why not sup- 
pose as well that Mrs. Verrall’s automatic script on Oct. 3d 
was a similar premonition of the same event and not due 
necessarily to her mental occupation with the Greek play? 
Iam not questioning the possibility of the latter interpre- 
tation, but why cover up the other by not remarking it and 
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by twisting the passage in Mrs. Holland’s automatic writing 
out of its place to create a coincidence that may not exist 
at all?) The allusion of Mrs. Holland to a funeral proces- 
sion is perfectly fitting in its relation to the incidents admitted 
to refer to Professor Maitland and it is much more natural to 
suppose that its coincidence with Mrs. Verrall’s stage of 
mind two weeks before is due only to chance, and hence that 
it is premonitory, not telepathic. 

I may leave to the reader to ask the questions what Dr. 
A. 'T. Myers and Dr. Hodgson are doing in connection with 
a telepathic coincidence about funeral processions, and why 
the clairvoyant allusion to the “ pink may blossom” should 
be found in a telepathic message which has so many of the 
dead associated with it and which so much resembles other 
mediumistic phenomena in which the “ spirit of the medium ” 
is said to be taken out of the body for intermediating com- 
munications. ‘There are many other significant facts in the 
passages quoted which I need not remark. But the occasion 
may be taken to lament the process of giving us such records 
in fragments and selecting passages outside their environ- 
ment for interpretation and explanations of a kind not at all 
suggested by the facts. It tends to make one lose confi- 
dence in the whole treatment of the phenomena to find this 
apparent or real distortion applied. It appears like special 
pleading. It would not be this if the entire record were 
printed, as every one has the right to put his own interpre- 
tation on the facts. But this process of using only fragments 
of the record for a special interpretation prevents the reader 
from getting the true perspective in the phenomena. ‘This 
insistent obsession about telepathy to explain the facts would 
justify the explanation of all modern unanimity of ideas and 
sentiment as due to telepathy. For it would not do to say 
that it is due to books, education and social influences, be- 
cause, we might explain their common tendency to telepathy! 
The whole process reminds me of the acrobatic performances 
of orthodox theology, and if we do not watch ourselves in 
this process of fooling the public we psychic researchers, 
like the ancient priests, will be caught smiling at each other 
as we meet. 
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Miss Johnson gives another set of incidents which she, 
with others of the investigators, interprets as alleged spirit 
messages probably having a telepathic explanation. It in- 
volves a very complicated set of incidents and is presented 
and discussed at great detail. It will be impossible in this 
summary of the incidents to make the whole case clear and 
hence I must refer those who may be interested to the Eng- 
lish Report for the whole story. The manner in which the 
details are woven together by Miss Johnson makes a remark- 
ably interesting account on any theory whatever and, as pre- 
sented by Miss Johnson makes out at least a very plausible 
case of telepathy with the living, masquerading as communi- 
cation with spirits. It is so plausibly presented that the be- 
liever in any other theory is at least bound to show good 
reasons for not accepting the one Miss Johnson entertains. 
I shall not say that Miss Johnson is convinced that it is tele- 
pathic, as there is not evidence in her account of it that she 
does feel so. On the contrary she actually indicates in the 
conclusion that she is not prepared to accept any theory in 
our present knowledge of the phenomena. But in the abun- 
dance of caution which the investigators marked out for their 
method they have sought, with Miss Johnson, to present the 
telepathic possibilities to the breaking point. So they have 
leaned to that interpretation in lieu of spirits as making the 
latter wholly unnecessary, and if telepathy be allowed to ex- 
plain so complicated a set of facts, giving all the appearance 
of being designedly interwoven to simulate spirits, what will 
the hypothesis not explain. This is the view of the situation 
indicated by the facts and I wish to state them in as complete 
a way as the narrow limits at command will permit in illustra- 
tion of the contention maintained. 

On April 21st, 1908, again on April 27th, and on May 4th, 
Mr. Dorr with a view to reviving memories in Dr. Hodg- 
son’s mind, who was purporting to communicate through 
Mrs. Piper, read aloud the Latin verses that were printed, on 
special occasions, on the menus, or cards, of the Tavern Club 


in Boston, of which Dr. Hodgson was a member. The lines 
were as follows: 
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Meum est propositum in Taberna mori 
Et vinum appositum sitienti ori 

Ut dicant cum venerint Angelorum chori 
Deus sit propitius isti potatori.* 


“On May &th Hodgson, purporting to communicate 
through Mrs. Piper, and who had already given translations 
of two or three words in the verses, spontaneously gave in 
one continuous sentence the following nearly correct render- 
ing of the whole: 

““Tt is my habit at the inn, according to custom, when 
serving wine to my thirsty lips, when the angel band comes 
to say “ May God be propitious to this one.”’ | | 

“ Note that propositum (intention) is here wrongly trans- 
lated ‘ Habit’ and mori (to die) is wrongly translated ‘ ac- 
cording to custom.’ ”’ 

I should also remark to the reader that the “ mori” is also 
the dative case of the Latin word mos, which means custom, 
so that the translation of the word in this case is correct 
enough but not in that connection, as it is the evident inten- 
tion of the writer of the verses to use the infinitive of the 
latin morior, which means to die.* * 


* Translation. It is my intention to die at the Inn and to have wine 
served to my thristy lips, so that the band of angels may say when they 
come, “ May God be propitious to this drinker.” 


** There is perhaps a criticism which could be made about the Report 
as a whole, but I shall not do more than remark the disadvantage in 
which the failure to publish the detailed record in its complete form puts 
the student. I readily recognize the right to give summaries in articles 
discussing and explaining either the record as a whole or certain groups 
of incidents in it. But critical students have no chance to determine 
whether such views are justified or not when they cannot see the de- 
tailed records in their entirety. It savors too much of authority to with- 
hold the full accounts and it is certain that the scientific man does not 
care a penny for uny one’s views or discussions of selected incidents un- 
less he can verify their justice by a critical study of the detailed reports. 
I admit the difficulty that the writers were under in this matter and I 
shall not criticize in a spirit of reproach when lamenting the absence of 
the full chronological records. I desire only to show what the disad- 
vantages of an outside student are in attempting to understand such re- 
ports. Let me illustrate my point. 

In the references to the Latin verses which the alleged Dr. Hodgson 
translated it was said that they were read to the communicator first on 
April 21st, again on April 27th and again on May 4th, 1908, before the 
translation was given on May 8th. But it is casually remarked that the 
alleged Dr. Hodgson “had already given translations of two or three 
words in the verses” before he did it in full. Now the student would 
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In the waking stage of the trance on the same day, May 
Sth, 1908, the following statements were made by the recov- 
ering consciousness, the first part of it not being audible. 


like to see the translations and their context, and I for my part would like 
to see the whole set of records between April 21st and May 8th. They, 
with the translations of two or three words in the verses might confirm 
or refute the interpretation which I have entertained of the incidents. In 
this whole subject, whether the incidents are evidential or not, context, 
or if not context, the non-sense is just as important as the sense in de- 
termining the situation. 

I do not know what other omissions exist that would be extremely 
important in determining the meaning of the incidents which Miss John- 
son discusses. Let me take an illustration outside this Report. 

When Professor Newbold published his Report on Piper experiments 
he abbreviated the record regarding the purported communications from 
Sir Walter Scott. He mentioned just that portion of them which bore 
upon the supernormal (Proceedings, Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XIV, p. 48). He 
called attention to the fact that Sir Walter Scott in a sitting had said 
there were monkeys living in caves in the sun. He and Dr. Hodgson 
while revising the automatic writing that evening had a hearty laugh at 
the absurdity of the message. ‘To their surprise the next day Sir Walter 
Scott asked what they had been laughing at “as if to split the canopy 
of heaven” since they met last. They explained the reason for their 
laughing and expressed it as their opinion that an intelligent spirit would 
not send messages of that kind. Sir Walter admitted this and undertook 
to explain how the error occurred and the explanation was about as ab- 
surd as the original message. 

Some time after the publication of Professor Newbold’s Report T, 
who had seen no records but my own, expressed to Dr. Hodgson the de- 
sire to see some of the other records. He sent me a lot of them in reply 
and by mere accident the record in which these conversations with Pro- 
fessor Newbold had been held. Mrs. Sidgwick had criticized Dr. Hodg- 
son’s report and had referred to these purported communications from 
Sir Walter Scott as illustrating the absurdity of a spiritistic theory and 
spoke of them as the creations of the preposterous secondary personality 
of Mrs. Piper. So it seemed to any one who read the Report of Pro- 
fessor Newbold. But as soon as I read the record I found the state- 
ments had been abbreviated. The record stood as follows: 

“There are monkeys living in sand caves in the sun. Oh! 
grasp on the light.” 

Now Professor Newbold had omitted the phrase “Oh! I lost my grasp 
on the light,” the very phrase that gave the whole message its meaning 
and I at once wrote to Dr. Hodgson my discovery. He agreed with me. 
The sentence is priceless for the student of psychology who tries to un- 
derstand the nature of the phenomena and the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in explaining the character of the supernormal and the limitations 
under which it is derived. This is true on any theory whatever of the 
supernormal., This sentence, “Oh! I lost my grasp on the light” indi- 
cated that the difficulty was in the mental condition of the communicator. 
The omission of it by Professor Newbold cut off a student’s chance to 


form his own opinions about the phenomena, and that transgression no 
scientific man will pardon. 


I lost my 


q 
; 
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vf 
|- 
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ld 
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(The first word that becomes intelligible is “ Habit”; the 
other words that went with this could not be caught, but prob- 
ably were a fresh attempt to translate the Latin verses.) 

We are seven 

I said Clock! tick, tick, tick! Stairs. 

I said * Grow old along with me.” She wrote it. Mrs. \. 
wrote it. 

Ernest Saul—David—St. Paul 

Light—Life—Angel band! Toast—my toast to you! 

Catch it quickly! Oh, George you are so slow! What's 
Browning got to do with it? 


For the reader I should add the interpretation of some of 
these references as given inthe Report. “ The words ‘ Clock! 
Tick, tick, tick! Stairs,’ no doubt refer to Longfellow’s poem 
The Old Clock on the Stairs. The word ‘tick’ does not occur 
in this poem, but it has the refrain, ‘ Forever, never, Never 
forever.’ 

“*“Angel band! my toast to you’ refers to the Latin 
verses.” 

On May 12th, Mr. Dorr read over to the communicator 
these statements made as Mrs. Piper recovered normal con- 
sciousness and the communicator indicated that certain ones 
were data for cross correspondences, or messages to be given 
through more than one psychic.* 


*In order to enable the reader to understand the real significance of 
the matter quoted from the sitting by Mr. Dorr with Mrs. Piper for May 
12th, to which I have referred, I shall quote all that is given in Miss 
Johnson’s paper. Mr. Dorr read over the statements made by Mrs. 
Piper as she recovered consciousness on May 8th, 1908, and the trance 
personalities made their answers. 

“(The first thing she said was, ‘ We are seven.’) 

ca is Wordsworth, but we were seven in the distance as a matter 

of tact. 

(Then she said, ‘ Clock, etce.’) 

Was it confusion? I do not recall saying anything about clock. 

(It evidently referred to Longfellow’s poem, and it may have come 
out of Mrs. P.’s mind.) 

I do not know what it meant. Possibly. 

(The next thing she said was, ‘Grow old along with me. Mrs. Ver- 
rall wrote it.) 

Mr. Myers gave it to Mrs. Verrall. Quite right. 

(Then she said Ernest.) 

Seven of us—7—Seven. 

(Then she said ‘ Saul’ and ‘ David.’) 

We have been trying those experiments with [Mrs. Holland]. 

(Then she said ‘St. Paul.’) 
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Now the whole course of Miss Johnson’s argument turns 
on the words “ habit,” “ tick,” “‘ seven,” or the number 7, and 
the contents of a posthumous letter of Mr. Piddington’s. I 
shall have to summarize all this very briefly. 

On April 20th the automatic script of Mrs. Verrall con- 
tained a lot of figures which included the numbers 3, 7, and 6 
repeated frequently, sometimes one of them by itself and 
sometimes in groups with others. On May 8th, 1908, the 
date of Mr. Dorr’s experiment in which he obtained the state- 
ments I have quoted, Mrs. Verrall wrote automatically a 
poem in which Miss Johnson finds symbolic indications of the 
words “* St. Paul—Light—Life—Angel band.” For the name 
“St. Paul” she relies on the poem of Mr. Myers, while living, 
on St. Paul which is the same in metre with the one written 
by Mrs. Verrall and has one line in it that resembles a line in 
Mrs. Verrall’s. The word “ messengers ” is supposed to re- 
fer to “Angel band” and “ Lighted” to “ Light.” 

Miss Verrall in some automatic writing on May 11th, 


1908, got a number of statements turning on the word seven. 
I quote the whole. 


A branching tree not a real tree but emblematical. Scrolls in 
place of leaves. 

Jacob’s ladder and the angels upon it. What does that mean— 

A spining top many colors but as it spins they are blended 
into one—Mark the simile. 

A leaf hangs down like that and a flower small and white I 
think and a sweet scent it is a shrub—foreign—not English— 
Sciola a name like that. 

The seven branched candlestick it is an image—the seven 
churches but these not churches seven candles united in one light 
and seven colors in the rainbow too. Many mystic sevens all 
will serve Weare seven Who (?) F. W. H. Myers. 


Mrs. Verrall had resolved on an experiment with Mrs. 
Frith through whom Dr. Hodgson purported to communicate 


Yes with [Mrs. Forbes] and others.” 
It is noticeable that the reference to “seven of us” in this instance is 
to the communicators, not the automatists, if we take the most natural 
interpretation. The whole of it indicates that the statements of May 8th 


in the waking stage were, many of them at least, intended as matter for 
cross-correspondences. 
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by means of automatic writing. She wrote a question to 
Mrs. Frith on February 14th, 1908: “Can R. H. say what 
are his associations with the words, ‘Climb the Mount of 
Blessing. At the same time she enclosed for safe-keeping 
with Miss Johnson in a sealed envelope the answer to the 
question. It was that a quotation from Tennyson’s Ancient 
Sage should be given. This poem contains the expression 
“Climb the Mount of Blessing.” Mrs. Frith did not quote 
this poem but produced one which Miss Johnson thinks con- 
tains reminiscences of the poem or ideas suggested by the 
phrase mentioned. Only the last two lines have any clear 
reference to the conceptions involved in the cross-correspond- 
ences. ‘They were written on June 11th, 1go8 and are: 


“Invites my footsteps till the mystic seven 
Lights up the golden candlestick of dawn.” 


This repeats some of the ideas in Miss Verrall’s script of 
May rith and it is possible that other imagery in the several 
verses are inspired by the same source, but the evidence for it 
is tenuous, remote and symbolical. 

Mrs. Holland’s dream is the next incident interpreted as 
involving a cross-correspondence with these references to 
seven. On July 15th, 1908, Mrs. Holland records the follow- 
ing. 


Last night | dreamt that | was in a large bare room—rather 
like a studio.... Some one showed me an old note-book—or 
diarv—in which was written in small neat hand: 

* Since in 1872 a dear friend chose as a sign by which to com- 
municate with me the figure 6, I, in my turn, will trv in the time 
to come, to send the figure 6,—simply the sign of 6.” 


On July 23d, 1908 Mrs. Holland's automatic seript 
showed the following statements: 


There should be three at least in accord and if possible seven. 
‘The Lady and the learned lady and the maiden of the crystal and 
the scribe and the professed scribe—and the two new comers— 
what could be better than that? 


There was further material that apparently reflected iden- 
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tity with Dantean incidents noticeable in the automatic script 
of Miss Verrall. ‘This has no special importance for our dis- 
cussion here, tho it adds to the evidence for cross-correspond- 
ence and supposedly for the telepathic hypothesis which Miss 
Johnson suggests and protects. It seems fairly reasonable to 
assume here that the seven referred to are the seven psychics 
through whom the cross-correspondences were conducted. 
Miss Johnson supposes, therefore, that the passage refers to 
Mrs. Forbes, Mrs. Verrall, Miss Verrall, Mrs. Holland, Mrs. 
Piper, and the two “new comers,” Mrs. Frith and Mrs. 
Home. 

In the automatic speech of Mrs. Home, reported by Col. 
Taylor, a member of the English Society occurred the follow- 
ing on July 24th, 1908: 


Seven times seven and seventy seven. Send the burden of my 
words to others. 


(To whom shall we send?) 

Souls that labor for your earthly wisdom. Send no names. 

(May we say the message is from a teacher?) 

No.... Several wait to hear. Some say they do not mind the 
name; others seek only. Omnia vincit. 


(Shall I send this to Miss Johnson, or to Mrs. Verrall?) 
Miss Johnson likes it better; you can help better through her. 


The reader will observe a play on seven again and may 
interpret the character of the coincidence. We turn next to 
Mr. Piddington’s posthumous letter. It was in the course of 
these-experiments that Miss Johnson with Mrs. Verrall no- 
ticed the complicated allusions to seven and Dantean imagery 
and Miss Johnson happened to mention the discovery to Mr. 
Piddington. This was on November roth, 1908, after the ex- 
periments. He later questioned Miss Johnson about them 
and examined the records, as his posthumous letter, written 
on July 13th, 1904, in the office of the Society and deposited 
there for safe-keeping, contained allusion to seven which was 
a sort of fixed idea with him, a “tic” as he called it in the 
letter. After a study of the records he resolved to tell the 
facts, thinking that they might not be due to chance. This 
led to an investigation of contemporary and other records 
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with the following facts which I give in their order, begin- 
ning with Mr. Piddington’s posthumous letter. 


20 Hanover Square, London,W., 13th, July, 1904. 

If ever I am a spirit, and if 1 can communicate, | shall en- 
deavor to transmit in some form or other the number SEVEN. 

As it seems to me not improbable that it may be difficult to 
transmit an exact word or idea, it may be that, unable to transmit 
the simple word seven in writing or as a written number, 7, | 
should try to communicate such things as: “ The seven lamps of 
architecture,” “ The seven sleepers of Ephesus,” “unto seventy 
times seven,” “ We are seven,” and so forth. 

The reason why I select the word seven is because seven has 
been a kind of tic with me ever since my early boyhood. I would 
walk along the street to a rhythm formed by counting 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5,6, 7. Though never superstitious, I also have always, in a play- 
ful kind of way, regarded 7 as a, or my, lucky number. Often 
playing golf at Woking, I count the number of carriages on 
passing trains, and if a train passes composed of seven carriages, 
not counting the engine, I regard it as a lucky omen, and pretend 
to think that it shall win my match. 

I have purposely cultivated this tic, of which I have never 
spoken to anybody, as I think it likely in the event of survival 


that the memory of it, having by practice been frequently revived 
in my lifetime, may survive the shock of death. 


J. G. Piddington. 


The reader will remark the points of coincidence between 
this and some of the messages previously quoted. They are 
“ We are seven,” “ unto seventy times seven,” the number 7, 
and the word “ tic” which Miss Johnson thinks was intended 
to represent the “tick” of Mrs. Piper’s utterances in the wak- 
ing stage of the trance. 

It was this discovery that led to an examination of earlier 
records to ascertain whether more light might not be thrown 
upon the incidents. Examination of Mrs. Verrall’s automatic 
script contemporary with the writing of Mr. Piddington’s 
posthumous letter revealed the following of the same date. 


July 13th, 1904. 11.15 A. M. 
[After some nonsense Latin and Greek words. ] 
But that is not right—it is something contemporary that you 
are to record—note the hour—in London half the message has 
come. 
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I have ies told you of the contents of the envelope, Myers’ 
sealed envelope left with Lodge. [Here follows a statement as to 
the contents of this envelope, quoted in full in Mrs. Verrall’s re- 
port on her script, Proceedings, Vol. XX pp. 424-5; also a similar 


statement about a sealed envelope left by Professor Sidgwick. 
The script continues :] 


I don’t know what you want more—why can’t you act on this? 
You ask more and more tests and it is hard to see why. 

Helen could probably give the contents of the envelope too if 
you want confirmation. Tell her to write down a reference and 
see what she puts. We will try to give it her to-day. Some one 
wil] speak of it to her—will that do for you, o skeptics! Surely 


ene will see that this is enough and should be acted upon. 
F.W.H.M. [Myers.] 


Miss Verrall was told to write down the reference, but 
nothing else. The first two lines of this script are inter- 
preted as referring to Mr. Piddington’s posthumous letter. 
Inquiry showed that it was about this very hour that he was 
writing it. The latter part of the script refers to the pos- 
thumous letters of Mr. Myers and Sidgwick without question. 


The next day, July 15th, 1904, Miss Verrall wrote automatic- 
ally as follows: 


Mother has made a mistake the letter is in the second drawer 
but she will not find it what she expected. 
Driving round the pond. 


Scilicet in functis videbis omne futurum (that is wrong) spect- 
abis. 


non erit invivis animi nisi vana procella Aen VI 383. deficit 
omne. 


In the Maderana thal an accident. Enough F. W. H. Myers.* 


The allusion to the mother’s mistake is taken to mean a 
correction of her belief that she was writing the contents of 
Mr. Myers’ and Professor Sidgwick’s posthumous letters 
when in fact the effort was to give that of the living Mr. Pid- 
dington. It is an interesting coincidence that Mrs. Verrall 
should write: “In London half the message has come” and 


* The translation of the Latin is: “Doubtless among the dead you 
will see all the future (that is wrong) you will perceive. 


“There will not be among the living any mind but the empty storm 
of it.” AEneid VI 383. The whole is lacking. 
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that Miss Verrall the next day should write, without know- 
ing what her mother had done: “ Deficit omne,’—* the 
whole is lacking.” The line in the Afneid referred to by Miss 
Verrall is, translated literally: ** Grief from his sad heart: he 
is pleased by the land called by his name.” ‘The line is the last 
of two describing the pleasure of Palinurus when the Sibyl 
tells him that a tomb shall be erected to him in Italy and that 
the place shall bear his name forever. The name Palinurus 
means “ backward (or returning) breeze” and there seems to 
be some connection between this name and the word procella 
(storm wind) in the script. The whole intention of the Latin 
phrases seems to be to mark an opposition between the po- 
tency of the dead and of the living: “ Among the dead you 
will see all the future: ‘“ There will be no mind (breath) 
among the living but an empty storm wind.” 

In a script of Miss Verrall’s for August 6th, 1907, was 
founda reference to the number 7, followed by a Latin sen- 
tence which clearly indicated that a cross correspondence was 
being attempted. The script is as follows: 


A rainbow in the sky 
fit emblem of our thought 
the sevenfold radiance from a single light 
many in one and one in many 
Scilicet ipse videbitur hoc transtulisse ad suam normam quare 


coordinandum est quodcunque exponatur ne diffusum_ praeter- 
mittatur. 


quod unum illud omnes 
Sic Fortuna jubet.* 


There are Dantean suggestions running throughout the 
first lines and the Latin seems to mean that Mr. Piddington is 
in mind who will seem to have effected the cross correspond- 
ence himself. 


The next instance is by Mrs. Verrall, “ tho it is important 


* The translation of the Latin is: “ Doubtless he himself will seem to 
have transferred this to his own rule. Wherefore whatever is set forth 
must be co-ordinated, lest, being scattered, it should escape notice. What 
one thing, that all people. So Fortune commands.” 
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to note,” says Miss Johnson, “ that during the earlier part of 
the same day on which it was written, Mrs. Verrall had seen 
all the scripts produced by Miss Verrall in August, 1907 (it 


being their custom to compare notes of their scripts at stated 
intervals).” 


Mrs. Verrall’s Script, August, 28, 1907. 

Signification patet—symbolum tetigisti* 

Test the weakest link [drawing of three links of a chain] the 
chain still holds. No ours to teach. You learn alone. Place the 
question in the midst and let each have his test. The same should 
be said to each—Try this new experiment—Say the same sen- 
tence to each of them and see what completion each gives it. Let 
Piddington choose a sentence that they do not know and send 
part to each. Then see whether they can complete. 

Or he might give different parts of the same sentence to each 
of them if the sentence is long enough— 


It was in November 1908 that the suspicion of a connec- 
tion with Mr. Piddington’s posthumous letter was aroused 
in his mind and on the 27th of that month it was opened in 
the presence of Miss Johnson, the contents being as above 
quoted (p. ...). Mrs. Sidgwick and Mr. Gerald Balfour 
were told the discovery in confidence, but “ it was mentioned 
to no one else until I read a paper,” says Miss Johnson, “at a 
private meeting of the Society on March 30th, 1909, which 
included a brief summary of this cross-correspondence.” 
During the period of January 15th-19th, 1909, Mr. Piddington 
paid Mrs. Verrall a visit at Cambridge and heard from her 
some incidents which seemed strongly to suggest spiritistic 
agency, but Mr. Piddington, as stated in a letter to Miss 
Johnson, “ told Mrs. Verrall not to be too spiritualistic, as a 
recent case told rather against spirits. He was thinking of 
the ‘We are Seven’ case; but deliberately refrained from 
giving any hint of what was in his mind.” 

Between November 1908 and this period it is evident that 
this discovery was a matter of some interest in the minds of 
Mr. Piddington and Miss Johnson, and of course became a 


*The Latin translated is: “The meaning is obvious; you have 
touched the symbol.” 
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matier of wider public interest after March 30th, 1909. But 
before March 30th, 1909, and after Mr. Piddington had made 
his precautionary remark to Mrs. Verrall, but without any 
knowledge on her part of the facts, Mrs. Verrall, on January 
27th, 1909, automatically wrote the following: 


Fortunatus no that is not the word—Fortuna’s wheel revoly- 
ing. [Here follow further remarks on Fortune’s wheel] Nothing 
is swifter than Thought, nothing more sure—swifter than arrow 
or than bullet, thought flies from mind to mind, instantaneous. It 
is a now and a now, at once, no pause, no then. Don’t you under- 
stand? 

And ask what has been the success of Piddington’s last ex- 
periment? Has he found the bits of his famous sentence scattered 
among you all? and does he think that is an accident, or started 
by one of you? Tell him to look carefully and he will see a great 
difference between the scripts in this exp[erimen]t and in the 
others. That ought to help the theory. One language only has 
been used this time. 

But even if the source is human, who carries the thoughts to 
the receivers? Ask him that. 


Miss Johnson remarks of this: “ This script of Mrs. Ver- 
rall’s seems undoubtedly to refer to her earlier oné of August 
28th, 1907; and the words ‘ Fortunatus,’ ‘ Fortuna,’ ‘ For- 
tune, seem to connect it with the “ Fortuna” of Miss Ver- 
rall’s script of August 6th, 1907, which would tend to confirm 
Mr. Piddington’s view that the ‘ipse’ of that script is him- 
self, tho this interpretation had certainly not occurred to Mrs. 
or Miss Verrall. Further this last script applies very appro- 
priately to the connection between Mr. Piddington’ posthum- 
ous letter (of which Mrs. Verrall, as I have said, knew noth- 
ing), and the cross-correspondence of Sevens (of which she 
did know, but had absoutely no ground for associating it with 
Mr. Piddington), even to the detail that ‘ one language only 
has been used this time.’ ” 

Miss Johnson then gives a chronological résumé of the 
incidents that will serve as a bird’s eye view of the evidence. 
She states in a footnote that she includes “ possible as well as 


certain allusions to Dante.” I give this tabular review in 
full. 


{ 
| 


Date. 


| Automatist 
or Writer. 


July 13, 1904. 
ton. 


= Miss Verrall. 

Aug. 6, 1907 Miss Verrall. 
28, 

Mrs. Verrall. 
Feb. 15, 1908. 
March. “ 
April 20, * Mrs. Verrall. 

May 8, 1908, Mrs. Piper. 
Mayll, 

June 7, “ 

10, 

x Mrs. Frith. 
July 14, Mrs. Holland. 
July 18-20, ** 
July 23, ** ‘Mrs. Holland. 
July 24, “| Mrs. Home. 
Nov.16, “* 

7. 
Jan. 27, 1909. Mrs. Verrall. 


Mrs. Verrall. 
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| 
‘Mention of “*Seven.”’ 


Mr. Pidding- Let- 
ter” about the 


| number Seven 


A rainbow: 


Allusions to 
Dante. 


the 


| seven-fold radiance. 
Verrall reads 


| above script.) 
Mr. 

sions Mrs. 
| April 8, 1007.1 


script 


| LUrs. Verrall informed of this.\ 
‘The Seven hills of 


Rome. 


Groups of figures, 3, 


Urs. 
* Purgatorio.” 


are Seven” 
es 

_ ““We are seven. 
Many mystic 
sevens, etc. 


| 
Seven of us inthe 
distance: experi- 
ment tried with 
Mrs. Holland, 
Mrs. Forbes and 
others. 

LYrs. 


Verrall reads last few cantos of 


Jacob’s ladder: Vir-| 

gil not permitted | 
to see the vision. 
Angel band. 


Jacob’s ladder: the 
spinning top: Seven 
candles and seven | 
colors in the rain-. 
bow: many my stic, 
sevens, 


| 
| 


Verrall notes Dante allusions in. 


Miss Verrall’s script of May 11th.) 
(Wrs. Verrall writes to Mr. Piddington 


the above.| 


The mystic seven. 


The mystic seven | 
and the golden can- | 
dle-stick. 


Verrall sees Mrs. Frith’s scriptand 
recognizes Dante allustons and rene of the figure 6. 

tion with Miss Verraill.\ 

There should be Green beyond belief: | 


| seven in accord. 


Seven times seven Seven times seven. 


/and seventy- 
| seven. 


self and A, 
| rall.) 


(Mrs. Verrall learns of Mrs. Piper's con-, 
nection with the cross-correspondence.) 
(Mr. Piddington’s letter opened by him- 
F., unknown to Mrs. Ver- 


the Green Ray. 


| 
| 


“Has Piddington 
found the bits of 
his sentence 
scattered among 

you all? 


of 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


allusions to 
| Mr. Piddington’s 
_Letter. 


“ In London half the 
message has come.”” 

|Contrast between the 
potency of dead and 
of living. “He 
himself will seem 
to have trans- 
ferred this.” 


Piddington recognizes Dante allu- Let Piddington 


choose a sentence 
and send part to 
each. 


Habit. 
tick ! 


Tick, tick, 


ream of posthum- 
ous communication 


As I have already remarked the proper appreciation of all 


this must come from reading the detailed article of Miss 
Johnson, but I think I have summarized it fully enough for 


the reader to understand at a glance the nature of this tabular 
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review which is Miss Johnson’s own. Now to the examina- 
tion of the case which is stated at least to represent a possible 
interpretation by telepathy. 

As this tabular review represents the case there are just 
three matters of interest in establishing the assumed tele- 
pathic coincidences. They are the references to sevens, to 
Dantean incidents, and to habit and its relation to the word 
of Mr. Piddington’s letter, namely, “tic.” I shall first pro- 
ceed to eliminate the third incident from this connection and 
from the evidence of telepathy with the living. 

In the first place, Miss Johnson connects the word 
“habit” in the sitting of Mrs. Piper for May &th, 1908, with 
the casual use of the word “ tic,” in the sense of habit in Mr. 
Piddington’s posthumous letter written on July 13th, 1904. 
That it has nothing to do with either the idea expressed by 
“tic” and that this word “tic” has nothing to do with the 
word “tick” in Mrs. Piper’s sitting should be apparent from 
the following facts in the record. We must remember that 
the word “ habit ” was used in the automatic writing, by hy- 
pothesis, to translate the word propositum, and in the waking 
stage of Mrs. Piper’s trance it was repeated, according to the 
record, in connection with an attempt to translate the Latin 
verses of the Tavern Club menu. Its whole meaning is found 
in another idea associated with the habits of the members of 
that Club and not with a “tic” expressing a mental autom- 
atism and written four years before “habit ”’ was given by 
Mrs. Piper! Miss Johnson has to violently separate it from 
its actual context to give any appearance of a connection he- 
sides doing as much violence to the word “ tick ” in the Piper 
record. There is no scientific reason whatever for disre- 
garding this context. That this is correct should have been 
observed in the expression, “ Toast—my toast to you,” which 
Miss Johnson admits is related to the Latin verses on the 
menu card. She says nothing about this and its relation to 
the word and idea expressed by “habit” in her summary of 
the evidence and the reader sees only the distorted place and 
relation of the term in connection with another word which ts 
not related at all to the “tick” of the Piper record. In the 
Piper record “ habit ” describes certain actions in connection 


[ 
1 

‘ 
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with drinking a toast; in the Piddington letter “tic” ex- 
presses a psychological automatism. In the Piper record 
“tick” expresses a noise in a clock; in the Piddington letter 
“tic” is a habit, not a noise. While there might be contexts 
and situations where I could recognize artificial connections 
between these words and ideas it seems to me to be an un- 
warranted distortion of all rational meaning to connect them 
here. 

Now let me go to some facts that bear this view out. 
There appears to have been no inquiries to see whether any 
associations were aroused by Mr. Dorr’s reading of the mes- 
sage to the hypothetical Dr. Hodgson communicating 
through Mrs. Piper. ‘To arouse association was the avowed 
object of the experiment. Miss Johnson admits that “ Toast 
—my toast to you”’ is connected with the word “ habit ” and 
the Latin verses, but does not recognize,as I think she should, 
the fragmentary association which it expresses of events 
connected with the Latin verses, and there is no evidence that 
inquiries were established to ascertain why propositum was 
translated “habit.” If you are investigating the claims of 
spiritism you assume, for the sake of argument at least, that 
this view is possible and then the duty arises to exhaust that 
theory quite as rigidly as you do that of telepathy. If you 
are merely converting an opponent of a theory to what 
vou already believe, then you do not have to emphasize the 
spiritistic side but to concede all he demands, for the sake of 
argument. But that assumes, of course, that you are al- 
ready converted to the spiritistic theory. Miss Johnson, 
however, makes the appearance of not being converted and 
of studying the facts to see whether one or the other hypoth- 
esis applies best. This creates the obligation to investigate 
the spiritistic possibilities as carefully, but not with any vio- 
lent distortion of the facts, as the telepathic. This has not 
been done in this instance. The extent of the associations 
actually aroused by the verses was not investigated or not 
recognized. The existence of them should have been sug- 
gested by the phrase “’Toast—my toast to you,” as its rela- 
tion was perceived and stated. 

I had a little knowledge of habits at the Tavern Club from 
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having often dined there with Dr. Hodgson, tho I was never 
present on any occasion that enabled me to know anything 
about these Latin verses and habits associated with them. I 
merely remembered that the Club had banquets and I 
thought I remembered a clock on the wall as you went up- 
stairs to the dining-room. I therefore made inquiries on this 
point and about the use of the verses and I ascertained the 
following facts. 

There is a clock on the wall as you go upstairs to the din- 
ing-room. At banquets when there are no guests present it 
is the habit of the members to assemble downstairs and there 
at a punctual hour, on the tick of the clock, so to speak, to 
sing these verses, which they always spoke of as “ meum 
est,” and then to go upstairs to the dining-room. Early in 
the dinner a toast is drunk to “the absent, the living, and 
the dead.” 

Now we have the following facts. The Latin verses were 
printed for special occasions. They were sung downstairs 
before going up to the banquet. <A toast was drunk to 
the “absent, the living and the dead.” It was a habit to do 
all this. Now we have in the Piper record this allusion to a 
habit in connection with the verses and to the toast. The 
singing and then going upstairs are omitted, unless the refer- 
ence to the clock and the stairs is a remnant of the attempt to 
allude to going upstairs. But some of the most important 
associations are correctly hinted at and from what we know 
of the fragmentary character of such messages, on any the- 
ory of them whatever and much more on the spiritistic than 
any other, this fragmentary nature of the associations might 
be expected, and we can imagine what was in the mind of the 
communicator. 

I should also venture on an explanation of the allusion to 
“ Clock! tick, tick, tick! Stairs.” First we must remember 
that the punctuation is that of the editor and not of the 
speaker. These words may be mere fragments of what was 
in mind. To me the statement that the language is an allu- 
sion to the poem of Longfellow is by no means proved and it 
very much strains the case to make the words “ tick, tick, 
tick!” convertible with the refrain, “‘ Forever, never, Never, 
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forever,” tho I admit it possible and shall not controvert it. 
I shall even assume it to be the correct interpretation, as 
there is something to be said for it. But I should refer it, 
like the references to “ RACES MARATHON,” Poe’s poem 
on The Raven, and his Annabel Lee, to Mrs. Piper’s sublim- 
inal. I do not suppose that the communicator said “on the 
tick of the clock on the stairs ” but that he thought something 
like “ at the appointed hour we sang the verses and went up- 
stairs.” The communicator the next day did not recall say- 
ing anything about a clock. The reference to a punctual 
hour simply aroused in Mrs. Piper’s subliminal recollections 
of Longfellow’s Clock on the Stairs, or something like it, as 
Greek games aroused the modern races at Marathon, and the 
expression “ Virgin’s chamber” aroused Poe’s “Came a 
knocking at my chamber door” in the attempt to get the 
communicator’s meaning of the word Parthenon. If this be 
a possible interpretation of the reference to the ticking of the 
clock we have another, but remote association probably 
awakened by the verses and it might well come in this way 
when we consider the images that would haunt the margin 
of consciousness in the communicator as his mind ran over 
the actual incidents of singing the verses and then going up-_ 
stairs to the banquet. 

When Miss Johnson, in her comments on this incident, 
says that “habit” was closely associated with the reference 
to the words “ clock! Tick, tick, tick!’ she is correct enough 
on the law of contiguity in time and space with Mrs. Piper’s 
utterances, but not at all with the incident in Mr. Pidding- 
ton’s letter, besides having no similarity psychologically, ex- 
cept as purchased by violent interpretations. Put the whole 
association illustrates both contiguity and similarity on the 
interpretation which I have suggested. 

It should be apparent from this interpretation that it is 
quite possible that “ habit ” was not intended as a translation 
of propositum at all. We may have in the translation only an 
imperfect one due to the abbreviation of the message in get- 
ting it through. We must remember that it was not imme- 
diately translated on the reading of it. Mr. Dorr read it first 
on April 21st, again on April 27th, again on May 4th and then 
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on May 8th. ‘This gave seventeen days for doing the work. 
As all messages have to come through the subliminal of the 
psychic—and this on the telepathic as well as other theories 
—it is possible that the messages may have to be repeated till 
they are caught and understood. ‘That apperceptive proc- 
esses are involved at times is apparent in the subliminal as- 
sociations aroused in Mrs. Piper’s mind, tho they are of a 
dream-like character. Messages may be sent into this sub- 
consciousness from time to time until they are more or less 
understood and then they come out from this subliminal 
even at times not appropriate to the particular content of the 
general sitting. This apparent feature of Mrs. Piper’s work 
was a source of perplexity in the Phinuit régime, as we all 
know. Messages would come to a sitter to-day that should 
have come to the sitter of the day before or a week before, 
and wholly unrelated to the present sitter. If the subliminal 
may produce matter acquired by normal experience it may do 
the same with matter acquired supernormally, and it would 
require only the proper situation and stimulus to have the 
message aroused. Here were seventeen days occupied with 
the process of preparing the communicator’s mind for the 
message and getting the subliminal of the psychic, Mrs. Piper, 
saturated with the nature and importance of the message and 
then trying to get the whole through at this particular stage 
of the trance. The mention of the habit of singing the lines, 
translating them, referring to going upstairs to the dining- 
room at an appointed hour and the toast. All this story 
simply passing rapidly in images through the mind of the 
communicator is foreshortened into what we get, the physical 
organism of Mrs. Piper not being able to express it as rapidly 
as itcomes. Hence, possibly, the complaint that Mr. Dorr is 
too slow. 

All this, it will be said, is highly imaginative and perhaps 
it is. I do not pretend to say that it is more than possible, 
with such probabilities as the fragmentary messages and the 
actual facts suggest. But imaginative or not it represents 
perfect psychological unity and is not half so far fetched in its 
reconstructive character as the conception of Miss Johnson 
with its incidents torn from their natural environment and 
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meaning. But I shall not urge this reconstruction if it be 
thought too tenuous. It will suffice to show that the asso- 
ciations are not at all those which Miss Johnson supposes. 
The case may not be so strong with the expression, “ We 
are Seven,” tho I think an important point can be made out 
here. Miss Johnson herself interprets this ‘“‘ We are Seven” 
as referring to the automatists, seven of them, who were, or 
were to be, connected with the cross-correspondences and it 
is straining the conception entirely too much to suppose that 
it should at the same time refer to the “ tic ”’ seven in Mr. Pid- 
dington’s letter, which is implied in the interpretation, tho 
not explicitly stated. It is clear in the sitting of May 12th 
that the reference of Mrs. Piper on May &th was not to any 
posthumous letter seven, since the expression is explained as 
referring to seven communicators, rather than seven autom- 
atists. ‘Throughout that sitting at which Mr. Dorr read over 
to the communicator the statements made by Mrs. Piper dur- 
ing the recovering stage of the trance on May &th, the whole 
effort was to explain that these statements were connected 
with effected or intended cross-correspondences and it is pos- 
sible that ‘“ We are seven” was intended to be one of them. 
I incline, however, with Miss Johnson to interpret it as re- 
ferring to persons, whether as communicators or as autom- 
atists. We should have to make them communicators if we 
followed the Piper text, and it is only the very definite script 
of Mrs. Holland on July 23d that would suggest its reference 
to the automatists, and even this only on the assumption that 
the automatist in Mrs. Holland’s case has in mind the same 
situation and incidents as are in Mrs. Piper’s record. But as 
the idea of seven in the record of Mrs. Piper does not make 
clear its meaning, whether referring to seven automatists, 
seven communicators or a cross-correspondence, and as Miss 
Johnson also recognizes that the reference to seven is an im- 
portant factor in the Dantean allusions, it is hardly compati- 
ble to link this sitting with those which have Dantean mate- 
rial in mind. It would be nothing but a chance coincidence 
that the allusion to seven should be found in both, and in 
none of them is there a clear indication that Mr. Piddington’s 
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seven was in mind. The utmost that can be claimed in this 
respect is that his letter as a whole was in mind.* 


Miss Johnson puts “Angel band” among the Dantean al- 
lusions. I would not agree to this on the slight evidence in 
the record. It is definitely associated in Mrs. Piper’s record 
with the Latin verses and the expression “’Toast—my toast 
to you” and it is the merest accident that “ messengers ” 
should coincide with it. Mrs. Piper is the only one that al- 
ludes to “ Angel band,” and if the expression were not a 
translation of ‘““Angelorum chori” and were not associated 


* An interesting coincidence of the kind should be remarked here. | 
had read the Proceedings under consideration here a short time before | 
began to make some notes on Smead records which T had not yet read 
and which had taken place contemporaneously with the experiments of 
Mr. Dorr. On the date and in the record of April 21st, 1908, Dr. Hodgson 
was purporting to communicate in answer to questions put by Mr. Smead 
regarding his own biography. Suddenly there was the intrusion of the 
name Olympia, written illegibly the first time and clearly enough to be 
read the second time. A pause followed and then Mr. Smead’s little boy 
began to communicate about little affairs of his own. He often appears 
to thus smooth out disturbances. 

As soon as I saw this “ Olympia” in the record I thought at once of 
a possible connection with the message to Mr. Dorr through Mrs. Piper 
on March 3lst, 1908. Mr. Dorr had asked Mr. Myers purporting to com- 
municate through Mrs. Piper if he could name the place where a certain 
statue was, saying that the place “ was very famous in Greece from the 
games held there.” The reply of the communicator was: “ Races 
RACES MARATHON.” She should have said Olympia, but 
named a place at which the games Mr. Dorr had in mind had not oc- 
curred. Marathon was the site of recent modern games there mentioned 
in the papers and familiar to Mrs. Piper. As soon, therefore, as I saw the 
“Olympia” in this Smead record, associated with evidence of intrusion, 
it occurred to me that it might have a connection with an effort to answer 
through Mrs. Smead what had failed of answer through Mrs. Piper and 
that I might have a cross reference. I therefore watched the record for 
indications of this. But on April 22d, 1908, the sitting opened with a 
reference again to Olympia and mentioned Yukon and a name which at 
once showed that an old friend of Mr. Smead’s was communicating. 
There had been no previous hint of his coming except this word “ Olym- 
pia” in the sitting of April 21st, six days before. The contextual mean- 
ing settled this whole matter, while it confirmed the intrusive nature of 
the first allusion to the name. It had no rational evidence for making it a 
cross reference. On the contrary, the evidence is directly against this 
and indicates clearly the casual character of the connection with Mr. 
Dorr’s experiments. 

Evidence of identical meaning on the part of communicators is es- 
sential to classification in cross reference and it is not clear that any such 
contextual similarity of idea has been the constant criterion of Miss 
Johnson in determining the connection. 


erable, but it does not seem to me to be more than the merest 
chance that it should relate to “ messengers ” and other al- 
lusions. It has no Dantean associations in the only place 
that it occurs, but quite different ones, and I think context 
has much to do with the right to transport terms and phrases 
in a problem of this kind. 

The numbers written by Mrs. Verrall on April 27th, 1908, 
are equivocal. Miss Johnson recognizes that the number 
seven figures prominently in the Dantean references, and 
here we cannot tell whether the mathematical figures refer 
in this manner to Dantean imagery, especially as the numbers 
are confused, or to the supposed mention of seven by Mrs. 
Piper. ‘There is not the slightest context to help in the inter- 
pretation and tho I agree on the right to juxtapose the record 
in this manner I very much doubt its significance, or at least 
its evidential significance in the case, especially that it is 
equivocal and without associations that would suggest its 
meaning. 

I shall not enter into any discussion of Mrs. Verrall’s 
automatic writing of May 8, 1908, the lines of poetry which I 
did not quote, but only referred to summarily. They are of 
the symbolical kind which are certainly capable of the inter- 
pretation which is given to them, and tho I accord the sceptic 
a perfect right to doubt their inclusion in the evidence ob- 
jectively considered, I see no reason to quarrel with Miss 
Johnson’s treatment of them. I would much prefer that they 
were more evidential than they are before I should use them 
in the defence or construction of any theory. While there 
are two points in them suggestive of Mr. Myers’ poem on St. 
Paul, and the name St. Paul had been chosen that day 
through Mrs. Piper for a cross-correspondence, I think the 
facts would coincide with a spiritistic theory more readily 
than a telepathic, tho certainly not evidence of it and perhaps 
too dubious in the light of the standards we have to adopt to 
treat it any more seriously than we would on the telepathic 
hypothesis. 

Miss Johnson lays no stress on the script of Miss Verrall 
for April 20th and May 4th, 1908, and I think they can be 
thrown out of the account as possibly accidental, tho I agree 
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that there might be situations in which as corroborative co- 
incidences they might be admitted after the case had been 
proved by better instances. Then the record of May ith, 
1908, to me is admissible only as containing Dantean allu- 
sions and there is no association with the idea of Mr. Pid- 
dington’s seven. 

Mrs. Frith’s automatic writing is also confessedly Dan- 
tean in its associations, and as the “mystic seven” is ad- 
mitted by Miss Johnson to be “the whole note of this vision 
of Dante’s ” it may be mere chance coincidence that the num- 
ber seven should be found there to coincide with that number 
in the record of Mrs. Piper where there are no Dantean allu- 
sions in connection with it. The coincidence with Miss Ver- 
rall’s “mystic seven” is merely because both are Dantean 
references to the same incident. 

Mrs. Holland’s dream of July 14th, 1908, I think should 
be thrown out of the count altogether. The fact that a num- 
ber and a posthumous letter are mentioned is not evidence 
enough of anything more than chance coincidence to me. 
At least the critic can advance that hypothesis with perfect 
impunity, and there is nothing to dispute his contention. 

Mrs. Holland’s automatic script of July 23d, 1908, is the 
clearest instance in the record of an association between the 
conception of Mrs. Piper’s seven and Dantean imagery. The 
text itself allows no doubt about the meaning of “ seven” as 
referring to the automatists, but it has no affinity with the 
idea in Mr. Piddington’s letter. ‘There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the “seven” in this instance has any association 
with the Dantean seven and this for two reasons. ‘The com- 
municator is not certain that there are seven automatists and 
might have been satisfied with three of them. ‘Then in the 
phrase: “ Take this for a token” it is apparent that the Dan- 
tean idea is to be the subject of a cross-correspondence 
through these three or “if possible seven,” automatists. No 
natural interpretation can regard this “ seven” as in any way 
whatever related to Mr. Piddington’s “seven.” The other 
expressions in Mr. Piddington’s letter are more relevant to 
the case, but as they are natural associations of the idea of 
seven when one thinks of it the connection may be casual. 
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Again Mrs. Home’s “ seven times seven ” is placed in the 
Dantean column of ideas by Miss Johnson, implying that it 
belongs to the general system of thoughts about Dante, and 
then it is torn from that setting and treated as a mere refer- 
ence to “seven” alone to make it appear as related to the 
general idea of seven. ‘There is no evidence for either thus 
connecting it with the number denoting the automatists or 
the number illustrating Mr. Piddington’s “tic.” It is giving 
it a violent double meaning to associate or interpret things in 
this manner. I do not deny that there may be situations 
where such a double meaning might be apparent, but I do 
not believe that the coincidence is its own evidence. It must 
be supported by extraneous evidence. Secondary connec- 
tions are about as dubious a support for unity of the kind 
supposed as can be imagined. It is clear in Mrs. Holland’s 
script of July 23d that the automatist did not have even a 
subconscious idea of associating the seven referring to the 
automatists with the Dantean imagery of the passage, while 
it is equally clear that there is not the slightest indication of 
a relation to the Piddington seven, especially as the autom- 
atist admits that the number three may satisfy the terms of the 
problem. The “seven” is clearly enough coincident with 
the meaning of Mrs. Piper, but not with Mrs. Home which, 
tho placed in both the Dantean column of incidents and that 
of the general idea of seven, is so dubious in import that it 
carries no meaning but that of coincidence. If it were ranked 
with one or the other incidents exclusively it might appear to 
have significance, but as it has been interpreted it seems too 
equivocal and actually excites scepticism rather than interest 
as evidence. 

Now let us summarize all this. I start with Mr. Pidding- 
ton’s posthumous letter and its allusion to seven as the point 
of central interest. First I throw out “habit” and “ tick” 
as wholly unrelated to his letter. I think the facts which I 
have presented ought to make that clear. Then I throw out 
Miss Verrall’s allusion on August 6th, 1907, to the rainbow 
and its “ sevenfold radiance,” as this idea is placed among the 
Dantean allusions in the script of Miss Verrall for May r1th, 
1908. Possibly the context of this reference for August 6th 
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may rescue it. We cannot assume, as the fragmentary na- 
ture of all incidents ought to prove, that the failure to make 
the allusion as full on August 6th, 1907, as on May rith, 
1908, is evidence that it may have another significance. 
Again I would throw out Mrs. Verrall’s reference to the 
“seven hills of Rome ” on April 20th, 1908, as more probably 
associated with Dantean matter, and the message may be 
imperfect. A foot note, however, that the next day was the 
date of the founding of Rome makes even the Dantean inter- 
pretation doubtful, as it may have been a subliminal irruption 
from some unnoticed incident in the life of the day before. 
In either case it does not seem to have anything more than a 
casual connection with the seven of Mr. Piddington’s letter. 

Then because the allusions of Mrs. Piper on May &th, 
1908, May 12th, 1908, and of Mrs. Holland on July 23d, 
1908, all refer, both from internal evidence and by the ad- 
mission of Miss Johnson, to the number of automatists con- 
cerned in the cross-correspondences, I throw them out of the 
account. Mrs. Frith’s “ The mystic seven” belongs by con- 
fession to the Dantean imagery and so also do Mrs. Home’s 
allusions to seven and seven times seven. All of these cannot 
claim more than a secondary relation to Mr. Piddington’s 
seven, and the Dantean allusions have a secondary relation 
for another reason, and I do not think a secondary relation 
can be used for evidence when it is clear that the primary 
significance is wholly distinct in its nature. There is also 
nothing but a secondary relation between Mrs. Piper’s and 
Mrs. Holland’s sevens and the sevens of the Dantean refer- 
ences, and this shows that it is casual. 

Now when it comes to Mr. Piddington’s letter and earlier 
events we have a somewhat different situation. But the 
first thing to remark is that, granting that the allusion is un- 
doubtedly to his letter by the automatists, there is not a single 
reference to seven in them. I shall not dispute the probability 
that the letter is the thing referred to by the automatists in 
two of the instances quoted. That is at least so possible and 
so supported by the internal evidence that I am willing to 
accept that view of it. But there are certain matters in some 
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of the references that I do not admit to be as pertinent as 
they seem to Miss Johnson. 

In the first place, the script of Mrs. Verrall for August 
28th, 1907, does not seem to me to have any bearing what- 
ever on the question. The only coincidence in it is the men- 
tion of the name of Mr. Piddington, but the context shows 
that it is not his letter that isin mind. It is advice regarding 
a new type of experiment, which the Society seems to have 
taken up and had Mr. Dorr carry out in 1908. To me it has 
no relevance to any theory of the coincidence involved and 
for that reason I would throw it out of the count. 

Miss Verrall’s automatic script of August 6th, 1907, is the 
only instance that shows a connection with the material ac- 
quired after February 15th, 1908, or May 8th, 1908. It con- 
tains a probable reference to the Dantean imagery and a sug- 
gestion tho not a clear indication of a reference to the rain- 
bow and its seven colors. The Latin, which is interpreted 
as referring to Mr. Piddington shows no context to suggest 
or prove this interpretation. But its psychological content 
unmistakably coincides with such a view and I shall not con- 
test it for the present, tho it may refer, not to his letter, but 
to his Report. There are no Dantean allusions in the script 
of Mrs. Verrall of January 27th, 1909, and only the reference 
to Mr. Piddington and the experiments advised in her script 
of August 28th, 1907, to suggest a relation to his letter of 
July 13th, 1904. There is no contextual incident to show 
that his posthumous letter is meant. There is not a thing in 
it which cannot be explained by the subliminal expectation 
of Mrs. Verrall as to his having tried the experiments ad- 
vised. The expression “ famous sentence” does not afford 
any indication that any other reference is meant than the hy- 
pothetical one suggested in Mrs. Verrall’s script of August 
28th, 1907. Hence so far as evidence of allusion to the pos- 
thumous letter is concerned I would throw this instance out 
of court also. 

I shall not dispute the interest which this last script of 
Mrs. Verrall has for the suggestion of some coincidence not 
due to chance, perhaps telepathy of some kind. In throwing 
it out of court I do not mean to disregard this coincidence, 
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but only to refuse it a place in estimating the relation be- 
tween it and Mr. Piddington’s posthumous letter. I concede 
frankly that it contains interesting suggestions of knowledge 
that certainly coincides in content with what was going on in 
the minds closely connected with Mrs. Verrall. From No- 
vember 27th, 1908, there was considerable interest mani- 
fested by Mr. Piddington and Miss Johnson in the discovery 
of what seemed to be evidence of a remarkable case of tele- 
pathic influences from the living, tho in a complicated form 
that is calculated to make any one pause. We may well im- 
agine, accepting telepathy to have previously been estab- 
lished, that this excitement might possibly produce its influ- 
ence on Mrs. Verrall’s mind and so give rise to the contents 
of this script of January 27th, 1909. Its contents certainly 
look like it and for the sake of argument I shall concede that 
it does point to this view of the matter. 

But we must remember, first, that long before this Mr. 
Piddington had published his volume in the Proceedings (Vol. 
XXII), in which the “concordant automatisms,” or cross- 
correspondences, presented therein were discussed with the 
possibility that they might all be explained by telepathy and 
Mrs. Verrall knew all about this work and its views. There 
is nothing in this later script of Mrs. Verrall which might not 
have been prompted by the views defended in that volume 
and the contents of her previous script of August 28th, 1907. 

This disposal of the last script of Mrs. Verrall now allows 
us to return to Miss Verrall’s script of August 6th, 1907, in 
which it is assumed that the reference is to Mr. Piddington’s 
probable claim to the agency in the transfer of the Dantean 
thought of the first part of this script. As his own mind was 
full of the Dantean matter of the volume of cross-correspond- 
ences at that time and which he published soon afterward, 
about which we may presume Miss Verrall knew the contents 
in some measure, it it quite possible that the entire reference 
here is to the theory which he would take, and certainly had 
tried, in reference to these very Dantean allusions, which had 
been frequent in the cross-correspondences of the previous 
year. If this interpretation of this script of August 6th, 1907, 
by Miss Verrall be correct it too will have to be thrown out 
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of the account, and there is left only the script of Mrs. Ver- 
rall on July 13th and the script of Miss Verrall on July 15th, 
1904, to have any meaning in reference to the posthumous 
letter of Mr. Piddington, and these make not the slightest al- 
lusion to its contents or of Dantean incidents. These seem 
to be necessary to establish a relation with the other material. 

The result of this analysis is that there are four different 
subjects involved in all this material, throwing out the in- 
cident of “ Habit” and “ Tick” as a fifth and wholly inad- 
missible one. ‘They are (1) the “tic” about “seven” in 
Mr. Piddington’s posthumous letter; (2) the “Seven” of 
Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Holland which ostensibly refers to the 
number of automatists involved in the experiments at cross- 
correspondence: (3) the Dantean allusions which have 
“seven as one of their integral elements, and (4) the sug- 
gestion of special experiments to involve a method for 
arousing natural associations and completing uncompleted 
ideas through cross-correspondence. Now there is no pri- 
mary connection between any of these. except the Dantean 
incidents, and these do not appear in the whole of the ma- 
terial. The primary connection must be based upon identity 
of content and allusions, perhaps mention of names, that 
would leave no mistake as to the automatist’s meaning or 
intent. All this is not evident in the material quoted. Only 
secondary evidence is involved and that of a rather dubious 
character. The general idea of “seven” is not sufficient to 
establish an evidential relation. If context in each case 
showed that the same interpretation of “seven” was in- 
tended it might be different, but this context is lacking. ‘The 
abstract conception of “seven” is not sufficient. We must 
have the concrete meaning clear and that involves a context 
or psychological content that would prove this concrete im- 
port in the passages. ‘To rely upon the abstract and general 
idea of “ seven” and thus to isolate it from its integral con- 
nection with the Dantean incidents is to commit a fallacy of 
accident in the treatment of it as evidence for coincidences 
that are assumed not to be due to chance. 

This fallacy of accident may have come about in this wise. 
Miss Johnson and Mr. Piddington had found in their study 
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of the “ concordant automatisms,” or cross-correspondences, 
so many symbolic indications of the agent’s or communi- 
cator's intentions that they have been on the lookout for this 
means of conveying the meaning and with their minds full 
of these secondary connections, in some cases probably per- 
fectly justifiable, they may have been exposed to appercep- 
tions that would transfer to them the weight of primary 
ones and thus forget the context which should determine 
the obvious meaning of the incident. 


On the basis of this separation of incidents let me give 
my own tabular review of them. I shall omit entirely all 
statements about Mrs. Verrall’s knowledge of Miss Ver- 
rall’s and others’ allusions to the Dantean matter, as Mrs, 
Verrall’s script after this discovery does not show a single 
unmistakable reference to it. It is only her connection 
with the assumed cross-correspondences mentioned and her 
reading of Dante that serves as the basis for the possible 
hypothesis of subliminal transmission of the Dantean inci- 
dents through the other automatists. But having practically 
eliminated Mrs. Verrall from the Dantean automatisms and 
her last two scripts from any natural connection with Mr. 
Piddington’s posthumous letter, there is little reason to as- 
sume that her knowledge of Dante, little or great, had any 
significant connection with the Dantean allusions in the other 
automatists. The following. therefore, will be the tabular 
review which I should adopt on the basis of the separation 
of the incidents into four distinct classes. 


1) Tue PostHumMows LETTER. 


Date. Writer. Incidents. Possible Allusions to 
Letter. 


In London half the 
July 13. 1904, Mr. Piddington. Mr. P. writes letter. message has come. 
Mrs. Verrall. Contrast between po- 
Miss Verrall. tency of Dead and 

living. 


\2) REFERENCES TO AUTOMATISTS. 


Writer. Incidents. Possible Allusions to 
_ 


We are seven. 

Mrs. Piper. Seven of us in the dis- 
Mrs. Piper. tance. ; 
Mrs. Holland. There should be seven 
in accord. 


— 
| 
‘4 } 
May &. 1908. 
July 3, “ 
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(3) DaNTEAN ALLUSIONS. 


We are seven. Many | this, 
mysticsevens. Jacob’s' 
ladder. Seven candles: 
and seven colors in the 
rainbow. 

The mystic seven and 
the golden candlestick. 


Miss Verrall. 


Date. | “Welter, | ‘Possible Allusions 
Letter. 
} A rainbow; the coven himself will seem to 
Miss Verrall. fold radiance. | tr 


June li, 
July 23, 


Mrs. Frith. 


Mrs. Holland. Green beyond belief—the 
Green Ray. 

Seven times seven and 
seventy seven. 


Mrs. Home. 


(4) ASSOCIATION AND OTHER EXPERIMENTS. 


Date. Writer. | Incidents Possible Allusions to_ 
tter. 


‘Let Piddington choose a 


Aug, 28, 1907. Mrs. Verrall. sentence and send a 
part to each. 
Jan. 27, 1909. Mrs. Verrall. 


the bits of his sentence 
scattered among you 
all? 


Now in this tabular review of the facts it should be noticed 
that Mrs. Holland's script of July 23d, 1908 is the only one 
involving cross references with any other two incidents in 
the system, and it is probable that a scrupulous sceptic would 
doubt the interpretation of the allusion to “ Green beyond 
belief; the Green Ray” as necessarily Dantean. I concede 
this view of it, however, because I think Miss Johnson has 
some grounds for her suspicion of its import. For that reason 
I have included it in the tabular résumé. But it does not 
connect any incident with Mr. Piddington’s letter, as the ref- 
erence to “seven” is to the automatists and not to Mr. 
Piddington’s “tic” seven. Then again we should notice that 
there are no allusions to Mr. Piddington’s letter in the second 
and fourth tables, and an uncertain one in the third, and that 
the allusions in the first and fourth are not to the same thing 
at all, the fourth not being to his letter, but to certain experi- 
ments connected with his work. The suggested experiments 
were carried out in 1908, before the last script. I have also 
thrown out the reference of Mrs. Piper to “ Angel band” 
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as connected with the Latin verses of the menu, and not with 
the Dantean incidents at all. 

I think it will be apparent from this treatment of the facts 
why I should treat the associations of Miss Johnson’s super- 
structure as due to chance coincidence. If it were admis- 
sible to associate “habit and “tic” with the allusion to 
“ Clock! tick, tick, tick!’, on the one hand, and the different 
conceptions of “ seven,” on the other, and if it were reason- 
able to associate the scripts of Mrs. Verrall on Aug. 28, 1907 
and Jan. 27th, 1909, with Mr. Piddington’s posthumous letter 
this view of a casual connection in the organic whole might 
not seem so evident. But in the analysis which I have 
presented I[ think most readers will recognize the conception 


of a casual relationship in the whole superstructure of Miss 
Johnson. 


{[ do not mean to imply by this that I would assert or 
suppose a casual connection in the separate incidents as clas- 
sified in my own review I think the evidence is strong that 
it is not chance coincidence for each of the four incidents, 
and it makes no difference what explanation you give the 
connection. I would not agree with Miss Johnson’s belief 
or hypothesis that the organic whole of these incidents, “ the 
pattern must be regarded as the work of one designer,” 
other than Miss Johnson’s own mind. I do not deny the 
possibility of it, but the incidents do not afford any evidence 
of this to my thinking, tho conceding that, within the limits 
indicated by my own tabular review, they are not due to 
chance and may be due to one or many minds, either of the 
automatists or of others independent of the automatists. Of 
course, if we assume that the meaning of “seven” is the 
same for all of them and that the Dantean allusions are a 
part of its marginal possibilities the unity would be so far 
favorable to the mental unity of their origin. Miss Johnson 
is at least logical in her treatment of the whole. But I think 
she has relied too much upon the abstract import of the 
term or number “ seven” and the allusions to Mr. Pidding- 
ton, only two of which at all refer to his posthumous letter, 
to determine the premises from which she argues. The 
facts which would give the whole the necessary organic unity 
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must be textual import and contextual support. ‘These are 
wanting in the incidents that would make us sure of it, tho 
not wanting in the separate summaries as distinct groups 
which I have supposed and presented. 

But now let me suppose that Miss Johnson is perfectly 
correct in the hypothesis that the references constitute a com- 
plete organic whole, involving as a central point of interest 
Mr. Piddington’s posthumous letter and its contents, treating 
the Dantean allusions as symbolic efforts to get at its con- 
tents more specifically. I should nevertheless not regard 
telepathy as the most rational explanation of the facts. Tak- 
ing the incidents as I have classified them I think three dif- 
ferent explanations, or interpretations if not explanations, 
would commend themselves as applicable separately to cer- 
tain incidents. The first would be clairvoyance or telesthe- 
sia rather than telepathy. The second and third tables might 
be treated as due to telepathy from the point of view of Miss 
Johnson’s conception of telepathy, tho I would not concede 
personally that there is any scientific evidence whatever for 
such a process as she assumes here. I do not think that 
there is one iota of scientific evidence for such telepathy in 
the Society's published records or anywhere for this kind 
of telepathy, and Mr. Podmore in Hibbert’s Journal, when 
reviewing Sir Oliver Lodge’s book, admits as much. But 
conceding that it is assumable, we may yield differences of 
opinion and grant the application of this complicated telep- 
athy to these two tables. The fourth table does not require 
us to go beyond subliminal construction for its explanation. 
But that the organic whole of the four tables should be ex- 
plained by telepathy is still more inadmissible, especially that 
the link that forms the organic whole is made of secondary 
associations. On the assumption that the whole superstruc- 
ture, conceived as Miss Johnson conceives it, is the work 
of either one or more minds, I would prefer a spiritistic in- 
terpretation and I think I can show this in the following 
manner. 

I shall make only two assumptions which I think Miss 
Johnson will have to concede as legitimate. The first is that 
textual meaning may serve as evidence of internal connection 
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of the messages. The second will be that there is sufficient 
evidence independent of these cases to justify the possi- 
bility of a spiritistic theory, to say nothing of the a priori 
possibility of it which would hold without that evidence. I 
do not, however, assume this latter. I shall assume only that 
the spiritistic hypothesis is as well supported evidentially 
and empirically as the telepathic, and Miss Johnson relies on 
the independent evidence for telepathy—not for the kind 
assumed, however, I hold—to justify its application as an ex- 
planatory theory to the incidents involved. That Miss John- 
son assumes this latter right on other evidence than the inci- 
dents will be admitted by all and I need not sustain it by spe- 
cific evidence. This means—and it is the strength of her po- 
sition that she does so—that she is not proving but applying 
a telepathic explanation otherwise proved to a new system of 
associated incidents supposed not to be due to chance. But 
that she assumes textual meaning to be the means of estab- 
lishing the connection of the incidents may not be so readily 
admitted and both to prove this and to explain what I mean 
by the assumption it may be best to adduce the evidence of 
the contention. 

In the first place it is the use of the idea of “ seven,” not 
the specific reference to a posthumous letter, that is sup- 
posed to establish the connection between the whole system 
of references, and one of the primary links supposed to sup- 
port this was the tenuous connection between “habit” and 
“tic” on the one hand, and “tic” and “ tick’ on the other. 
Then there was the frequent use of “ seven” with accompany- 
ing imagery from Dantean literature that served as a uniting 
link in others. Again there is the acceptance of the state- 
ment (Latin) in Miss Verrall’s script of August 6th, 1907, 
namely, “he himself will seem to have transferred this,” as 
evidence of a connection with the idea of “seven” on the 
one hand and with Mr. Piddington’s letter on the other. 
There is the idea of “number” and a posthumous letter in 
Mrs. Holland’s dream of July 14th, 1908, that is supposed 
to determine a relation to Mr. Piddington’s letter. Lastly 
there is the reference to Mr. Piddington’s “ bits of his sen- 
tence scattered among you all” that is supposed to indicate 
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some reference to his posthumous letter, or the incidents that 
are assumed to point to it at least in a symbolical manner. 
All these take textual meaning as determining the right to 
regard the whole as an organic one. 

I shall assume that the various Piper Reports, other simi- 
lar phenomena in the records of the Society, and the Census 
of Hallucinations, make a spiritistic hypothesis a rational one. 
- I shall not assume that it is preferable to other theories. 
All that it is necessary to assume is that it is possible and 
rational from the evidence. In this body of matter there are 
incidents having a spiritistic explanation as possible but which 
are not evidence of the hypothesis. They are such incidents 
as seem to indicate the power of a spirit to get knowledge of 
terrene events after their passing from the physical body. 
I refer first to Mr. Myers’ paper on that subject in the 
Proceedings (Eng. S. P. R. Vol. VIII, pp. 170-252). Then 
there are the incidents in Dr. Hodgson’s Report (Proceedings 
Eng. S S. P. R., Vol. XIII, pp. 304-307, 314, 315). Again there 
is my own Report (Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XVI, p. 
437 and Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. IV, pp. 436-440, and 
591). There are many other references that could be men- 
tioned, but these suffice to illustrate the point made. 

Now to start with Mr. Piddington’s posthumous letter 
and its reference to the “tic’’ seven. Mrs. Verrall’s auto- 
matic script on the same day and at the same hour in its al- 
lusion to a matter of contemporary interest and the hour 
with the expression, “ In London half the message has come,” 
will have no meaning or evidential significance at all unless 
this is important from the context where Myers’ and Sidg- 
wick’s posthumous letters are positively mentioned. There 
is no direct proof that it refers to Mr. Piddington’s letter, 
but as we assume this here in the hypothetical unity of the 
whole it would seem to imply, in its whole textual import, 
assuming its relation to him at all, that Mr. Piddington was 
himself the recipient of a part of the message which had 
been contemporaneously received. If the “ seven” which he 
puts down has any relation to the Dantean allusions at all, 
this view of its meaning and of the allusion to “ In London 
half the message has come” would be born out, and the 
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spiritistic source of the incidents is the superficial claim 
throughout. That it is supposed to have Dantean associa- 
tions is clear from Miss Johnson’s interpretation of the con- 
nection between the two parts of Miss Verrall’s script of 
Aug. 6th, 1907. If then Mr. Piddington’s “seven” is thus 
associated with the Dantean incidents we may suppose, with 
Miss Johnson's permission and example in the use of sec- 
ondary meanings, and a single designer, that the communi- 
cator had employed a subliminal habit of Mr.Piddington to 
get a part of his message through. Mr. Piddington is to that 
extent an automatist himself. Compare his experiences re- 
corded in his own volume on “ Concordant Automatisms ” 
(Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XXII, pp. 42-44). The 
fundamental import of the reference is that he is the “ me- 
dium ” of the incident and not the source. His link with the 
whole is thus the same as all the other automatists and as the 
facts are undoubtedly supernormal in some instances the 
spiritistic explanation is as good as any other. 

But there is another and stronger way to interpret the 
facts spiritistically. In this we start with Mrs. Verrall’s 
automatic script of Jan. 27th, 1909. There is a clear rei- 
erence to Mr. Piddington and his interpretation of compli- 
cated incidents and assuming that it is a part of the organic 
whole which Miss Johnson is explaining the clearest textual 
import of the whwvle script is an explanation of the agents 
involved in the transmission of data which it is confessed 
may have originated in his mind, so far as the argument is 
concerned, tho in her script of July 13th, 1904, it is assumed 
that his mind is not the source of it. But granting that it 
is the source the manifest claim here is that spirits are the 
transmitting agents in what is supposed to be solely a work 
of living minds. We may thus suppose the view taken to be 
a rebuke by spirits, of the confidence placed in the importance 
of posthumous letters. \We should not forget that the scripts 
of Mrs. Verrall for July 13th, 1904 and Jan. 27, 1908, and of 
Miss Verrall for July 15th, 1904 and May 11, 1908, and that 
of Mrs. Home for July 28th, 1908, represent Mr. Myers as 
the communicator. Now in life Mr. Myers saw clearly the 
weakness of making the case of spirit communication depend 
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on posthumous letters. In his notes on the Stainton Moses 
diary he remarked the claim of Rector that he, Rector, could 
read the contents of a book and deliver them to the sitter 
through Mr. Moses (Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XI, p. 
107),* and expressed the conviction that, if that were pos- 
sible, it would be an extremely difficult affair to prove the 
existence of any special spirit. Hence during his life he ex- 
pressed the conviction that this proof must come from experi- 
ments with many mediums and the synthetic unity of the re- 
sults which would not manifest themselves in such phenom- 
ena as Rector claimed ability to produce. Through Mrs. 
Smead and through Mrs. Chenoweth, Mr. Myers purporting 
to communicate, I have had this view expressed after his 
death. Again the references which | have given to show the 
existence of posthumously acquired knowledge of terrene 
events, both contemporary and non-contemporary with the 
experiments in which it appears, show what is possible in im- 
personation, if the conclusion depended on single and sup- 
posedly crucial incidents. .\ posthumous letter might be read 
by a spirit either contemporaneously with its writing through 
the mind of the living or through that mind at any time, as- 
suming the subconscious telepathy of Miss Johnson, and 
then deliver the facts as a spirit message, whether in im- 
personation or for reproof. ‘That might be a possible inter- 
pretation of the reference to Mr. Piddington’s letter. We 
may suppose that it was designed to limit the confidence in 
posthumous letters as evidence of survival, while extending 
the powers of spirits once proved to exist. This is the de- 
cided refrain of the allusion in Miss Verrall’s script, almost 
of the same date, on July 15th, 1904, to the contrast between 
the potency of the dead and the living. Again, tho telep- 


* The exact language used by Mr. Myers was the following: “It is 
plain that a power such as this of acquiring and reproducing fresh knowl- 
edge interposes much difficulty in the way of identifying any alleged spirit 
by means of his knowledge of the facts of his earthly life.” (Proceedings 
Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XI, p. 107.) This passage is quoted also in Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death (Vol. Il, p. 592). Similar re- 
marks are made in the same volume when discussing the phenomena of 
Stainton Moses (p. 229). It is very evident that such alleged possibilities 
affected very much Mr, Myers’ conception of the evidence necessary for 


proving personal identity, especially of men an in history by their 
recorded deeds or words. 
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athy is recognized in Miss Verrall’s script of Aug. 6th, 1907. 
the refrain of it is that this is not in fact the explanation 
of the phenomena, so that a spiritistic implication is involved 
in the very text of it. Besides all this the information 
about the contents of such letters might be acquired by clair- 
voyance or telzsthesia and either used in impersonation by 
the living—an extremely violent assumption—or through 
the same process by the dead and transmitted as indicated 
in the text of the script by Mrs. Verrall for Jan. 27th, 1900. 
But this aside, all that it is necessary to suppose here is what 
is indicated by the instances of posthumously acquired in- 
formation which may come either from the minds of the liy- 
ing or by perceptions which the living do not have, and these 
are illustrated by such incidents as I have referred to above 
in references to the records of the Society. 

\Ve should also call attention again to the interesting cor- 
roboration of the hypothesis here presented in the circum- 
stance that Mrs. Verrall’s last script, that of Jan. 27th, 1909, 
was not produced until the excitement about telepathy had 
been very much intensified by the suspicion that it explained 
alleged spirit messages, and as Mrs. Verrall did not know 
anything about the details of this interest and its relation to 
Mr. Piddington, when she produced her last script, the chief 
significance of the contents of it is its relation to the whole 
situation, and the decidedly spiritistic coloring of it in cor- 
rection of the existing illusion, as the script assumes it to be, 
is remarkable for a telepathic hypothesis, as the explanation 
by telepathy involves, according to the intelligence ascribed 
to it by Miss Johnson, an amount of devilishness that would 
be astounding, while the spiritistic interpretation is perfectly 
straightforward and honest, and especially consistent with 
the limitations which such a theory assumes as indicated by 
the phenomena. 

The position here assumed, of course, supposes a spirit- 
istic hypothesis in some form to begin with, and it is the ob- 
ject of Miss Johnson and her colleagues to avoid that in any 
form. Hence it is not my purpose here to assume it for ex- 
plaining the facts, but only to show (1) that the facts illus- 
trate an important characteristic of Mr. Myers living and who 
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is hypothetically communicating and (2) that posthumous 
letters cannot, at least taken singly and independently of 
a very large accumulation of them, serve as evidence of per- 
sonal identity, and we know that personal identity is the pri- 
mary problem in the proof of the existence of any specific 
spirit. Hence I am only assuming the possibility of spirits 
for the sake of determining the value of the phenomena 
claimed as evidence of a particular individual and at the same 
time for bringing out the characteristics of identity in the 
personality involved. 

All that a posthumous letter can do is to exclude telep- 
athy as an explanation, unless you choose to assume—and 
there is nothing to hinder Miss Johnson and others from as- 
suming—that all living thoughts are telepathically impressed 
upon some or all living persons and that a psychic can acquire 
these telepathically. This is no larger an assumption than the 
one she makes, at least in the principle of it, and in fact, ad- 
mitting it, we should not require the medium to go beyond 
her own subliminal reservoir for the information and the se- 
lective process would not require to be anything like as large 
as it is on the assumption of Miss Johnson. The only telep- 
athy that is excluded by a posthumous letter is that from the 
mind of the subject who acts as sitter, and assuming that 
other living minds have not acquired the information by tel- 
epathy at the time the posthumous letter was written. The 
primary fact is that neither Miss Johnson nor any one else has 
any claim, scientific or otherwise, in a scientific problem, to 
the telepathic hypothesis as she conceives it or as I have ex- 
tended it here. Science and scientific method are simply 
non compos when they make any such suppositions dependent 
on incidents so consistent with the memories of deceased per- 
sons. If they never coincided with the facts which are prov- 
ably related to the dead we might wonder whether such a 
theory was not possible. But with so uniform an experience 
as the human race has had, from savagery through all its 
stages of development. :n phenomena illustrative of the per- 
sonal identity of the dead, without one iota of scientific evi- 
dence in non-spiritistic incidents representing provable and 
specific living persons, to make such suppositions as the av- 
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erage telepathic devotee makes is a travesty of everything 
that we can regard as scientifically sane or legitimate. But 
conceding it, all that the posthumous letter excludes is one 
little field of this telepathy, and then we are left to clairvoy- 
ance or telzsthesia as an alternative to escape spirits, while 
the supposition of some deceiving and impersonating spirits 
capable of telepathy with the living or telzesthesia in physical 
facts would leave us without a criterion for evidence of a 
specific person, save such as we might assume to be given in 
a selective and organic whole of little incidents that would 
represent the identity of a given deceased person, and that 
would have its weight determined largely by the limits which 
the actual phenomena assigned to the capacities of imper- 
sonating spirits. The evidence for identity in that case 
would fall upon a far larger and more complicated set of facts 
than we have hitherto obtained, but a theory of the dead 
acting as messengers would assume spirits to start with, 
while the telepathy and telzsthesia assumed by sceptics at 
present have no credentials whatever for their support. 

The reference to the collective significance of scattered in- 
cidents is thoroughly characteristic of Mr. Myers’ point of 
view and assuming the spiritistic theory as possible we have 
the organic whole which Miss Johnson and others conceive to 
be the intention as a good illustration of the objection which 
Mr. Myers, living, would have raised to the confidence felt 
in posthumous letters. Taking the incidents separately and 
as I have classified them they would not illustrate the same 
point of view, tho we might still have the Myers’ character- 
istics in the two scripts of Mrs. Verrall for August 28th, 1907 
and January 27th, 1909, representing the value of organically 
connected cross-correspondences, and all the incidents ex- 
plicable as you please. Mrs. Verrall’s script of July 13th, 
1904, may point to Mr. Myers’ idea. But apart from all this 
the assumption of the spiritistic hypothesis here is rather to 
serve as a convenience in the criticism of the evidence rather 
than as an explanation of the facts. 

If I am asked whether I accept the spiritistic interpreta- 
tion of the case I would say that I do not. I do not think it 
any more applicable than telepathy to the group of facts which 
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Miss Johnson has associated. I think that both explanations 
are unnecessary and telepathy preposterous. If I could get 
myself to believe that Mrs. Verrall’s automatic scripts of Aug. 
28th, 1907, and January 27th, 1909, referred in any way to 
Mr. Piddington’s posthumous letter I would prefer the spirit- 
istic interpretation along the lines of the construction sug- 
gested. It would be far more natural and easy than the tel- 
epathic. But as I see no reason whatever so to connect them 
I should much prefer the explanation suggested by my classi- 
fication of the incidents. This makes Mrs. Verrall’s two 
scripts just mentioned affairs without supernormal credentials 
of any kind, and divides the others up into various types 
which may be explained in any way you please. 

| would agree with Miss Johnson in the view that the 
personalities purporting to communicate, whether on the 
telepathic or the spiritistic hypothesis would not be perfectly 
identical. ‘The habits of the organism and subconscious ac- 
tivities in all instances would affect these. All that we should 
require is that the common element be sufficient to recognize 
the same personality. Mr. Podmore’s objection in the Con- 
temporary Review, that the Myers and Hodgson personalities 
are not the same in the different automatists, if construed 
as an objection to the spiritistic theory would equally con- 
tradict the telepathic, because identity of personality in some 
form, whether of the dead or the living, is absolutely neces- 
sary to establish a unity upon which to base an explanation 
requiring more than chance coincidence. They may not be 
and may always not be identical in all characteristics, but 
they may be as similar as a story told by half a dozen 
people in which we recognize the original source of the facts 
narrated. 

I also admit the right and the duty to strain the telepathic 
hypothesis, as has been done, but I think only as a foil for 
bringing out a better theory. ‘That is all the concession that 
needs to be made to stupidity and prejudice, and there is a 
little evidence that Miss Johnson has pursued exactly this 
course. The method of giving the doubter all the rope he 
desires is not to be denied and hence I respect the effort to 
apply telepathy to the phenomena presented much more than 
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I respect the success of it. It is well to have collated the 
coincidences in the manner adopted, but I would differ re- 
garding the strength of the case for the application of telep- 
athy, tho conceding the right of its employment only to chal- 
lenge the sceptic on that basis, without admitting its rele- 
vance, however, in any respect. But I should never be caught 
seriously entertaining the rationality of its application to such 
a complicated case of secondary connections, or even primary 


ones without challenging the whole of our scientific and 
ethical beliefs. 


Editorial. 


EDITORIAL. 
STRAINING HYPOTHESES. 


There is a curious half truth and half illusion that haunts 
the minds of most investigators in psychic research which 
should be examined in order to show just what is true in it 
and what is not true. It is the perpetual urgence of the state- 
ment that we must be extremely cautious about admitting 
the spiritistic theory and that we must strain telepathy to the 
_ breaking point before we should admit a spiritistic hypothesis. 
| want to show just what is true in this position and just what 
is false. 

The first truth in it is that science requires us to use 
established explanations in preference to new ones. On that 
point there will be no question. In so far as telepathy is 
an established fact it is entitled to the preference in the treat- 
ment of the phenomena which call for some sort of rational 
disposal. But as telepathy is not an explanation of anything 
whatever it is hard to see how it can be made a rival of any 
other hypothesis. It only classifies unexplained facts and a 
Spiritistic hypothesis will have at least this merit and so will 
be entitled to equal recognition scientifically as the telepathic. 

This brings the discussion to the point where we must 
distinguish, as I have done casually in other articles, between 
the problems of explanation and the problem of conversion. 
The problem of explanation is concerned with classification 
and causification, that is, making facts familiar and intelli- 
gible. The problem of conversion is occupied with pro- 
ducing unanimity of conviction and may not even concern 
itself with explanation of any kind. The problem of expla- 
nation is scientific: the problem of conversion is logical and 
political. 

In the problem of conversion we concede all that is pos- 
sible to the man we wish to convert to our views. His 
‘prejudices and theories are assumed, not because they are 
true, but because any dispute about them would involve a 
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change of issue. He disputes the very thing we are trying 
to assert and unless we can show that the new view is consist- 
ent with his own general convictions or adjustable to re- 
lated views which he holds we are not likely to convert him. 
In the investigation of psychic phenomena we are confronted 
with a vast amount of prejudice established by the dominance 
of the sceptical attitude of mind ever since the Reformation. 
The belief in the supernatural dominated civilization ever 
since the foundation of Christianity and this included the 
belief in spirits as a part of the system. ‘They were always 
deemed and described as supernatural beings. But the rise 
and development of physical science, whether we called it 
materialistic or not, tended to discredit the belief in spirits 
and the sceptical temper of mind came to be the respectable 
one on this and many allied questions. Spiritualism did all it 
could to add to the disreputability of believing in a spiritual 
world, on the zsthetic side of the problem, so that an enor- 
mous amount of prejudice, whether legitimate or not makes 
no difference, exists against believing in spirits. Material- 
ism, whether it be called by that name or anything else, has 
established so many of its claims that the confidence in its 
methods and theories is so great that the average man of 
the world can hardly think in any other terms. This is 
helped along by an entirely false conception of what a spirit 
is or may be. The materialistically educated mind inter- 
prets even spirit in a materialistic mould and is usually too 
indolent intellectually to examine what the doctrine really 
means. Hence he has all the confidence in his position that 
three centuries of triumphant discovery in physical science 
has tended to establish. ‘To ask him at once to set that all 
aside and adopt the position which he thinks civilization had 
abandoned is asking more than the usually conceited man of 
this age is likely to concede. 

Hence we must employ his own prejudices to influence 
him. All conversion does this. The only way to convince 
any man of any truth which he has not yet accepted is to pre- 
sent it in his own colors. A man is never converted except 
on his own premises. ‘This is an axiom in education and I 
mention it here for the sake of the logical leverage I obtain 
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in presenting the view advanced in this discussion. The 
sceptic, accordingly, must be drawn to the spiritistic point 
of view by using his own prejudices. \Ve must sugar-coat 
the supernatural forhim, and telepathy is a very good 
homeeopathic pill for the purpose, especially when he thinks 
it is opposed as a theory to spirits. It gradually draws him 
into believing marvels a thousandfold more incredible than 
spirits and when his sense of humor finally discovers this he 
will begin to show some humility and respect for things less 
astonishing. 

This is the only excuse for making it appear as a rival of 
spiritistic interpretations of certain phenomena. It is only a 
measure of caution and a means of limiting the evidential 
phenomena in support of other theories. It is not itself an 
explanatory hypothesis of any kind. It denominates the un- 
known and unexplained. Spirits will explain some things at 
least, and perhaps much that appears to be telepathic tho not 
evidence of the explanation that is possible. But in the ab- 
sence of sufficient evidence to sustain a spiritistic interpreta- 
tion we are justified in demanding further suspense of judg- 
ment, which means that we have still to admit our ignorance. 
Telepathy is a good term for indicating the field of that ig- 
norance. But it does not have any scientific priority to spir- 
itistic views as explanatory possibilities. It is only a pro- 
tection against extending those possibilities beyond the evi- 
dence until it is proved. 

But in the scientific problem of explanation that telepathy 
should have any preference over the spiritistic theory is non- 
sense. In the first place, as remarked, it explains nothing 
and in the second place it is serviceable only for fooling scep- 
tics and stupid prejudices. But when it comes to a critical 
scientific question which is one of explanation and not of con- 
version the matter is quite different. Assuming that it is ex- 
planatory, which it is not, it has no more than an equal foot- 
ing with the spiritistic view and is entitled to no more recog- 
nition. The spiritistic theory in certain groups of facts 
should receive as unstinted recognition among the possibili- 
ties as any others. In the first place, spirits are a priori just 

as possible as anything else in this universe, and vou cannot, 
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under the actual circumstances of the case, prove a negative 
in this matter. But conceding that the a priori view is not to 
be assumed in the scientific inquiry, the empirical evidence, 
in the second place, establishes the right of spirits to recogni- 
tion in certain groups of facts, even tho neither proved nor as 
respectable as telepathic suppositions. The question with 
the truly scientific man is not what will convert his neighbor, 
that is gain respectability in the eyes of the self-confident 
sceptic, but what actually explains the phenomena, whether 
merely as possible or as a fact. Fitness to explain is the cre- 
dential for determining the claims of an hypothesis and the 
proof comes afterward, if there be any other proof than this 
fitness to explain. The business of the scientific man is to 
adjust the relative merits of rival hypotheses and any effort 
to ignore one alternative to make us believe that it is not 
recognizable at all is only a revelation of prejudice or a pref- 
erence for a respectability that has no legitimate place in the 
determination of scientific problems. In these there is no 
duty to strain hypotheses, except such as comes from admit- 
tedly established hypotheses. But even this does not preclude 
the duty to admit possibilities that are true both a priori and 
empirically. The duty to strain a theory is more incumbent 
on those who are converting others to another than the 
strained one than it is upon the coldly scientific man, who 
must frankly admit and apply the claims of rival views. To 
place the duty to strain hypotheses above that of admitting 
the rights of some view not very respectable is to make one- 
self blind to the facts and to the absurdities of the stretching 
process when it goes beyond the evidence. In any case, 
when you are straining an hypothesis, whether in the problem 
of explanation or in that of conversion, your act assumes the 
legitimacy of the alternative theory and you are but measur- 
ing the claims of one against the other. But many investi- 
gators ignore this fact and make it appear by their process 
that spirits have no legitimate claim at all against telepathy. 
It is made to appear that, as long as telepathy can explain 
spirits cannot explain. This is absolutely false. Telepathy 
may be preferable, but it is not exclusive. Telepathy may be 
more nearly proved—tho as a matter of fact I think it is not— 
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but spirits are as admissible possibilities as telepathy even as 
a fact and a hundredfo!ld more explanatory, so that from the 
scientific side of the problem they are preferable, and only 
as a salve to allay prejudices is telepathy a preferable re- 
source. 

There is another aspect of the question which is of special 
interest and importance in estimating the relative duties of 
stretching hypotheses. It is the matter of the ethical im- 
plications and associations of a theory. Nothing is more evi- 
dent than the ethical implications of a spiritistic theory as 
compared with the view which denies it. Survival after 
death has always had ethical associations and implications. 
It matters not whether justly so or not, it has been the fact. 
But I should also assert that it is a natural and legitimate 
postulate of the spiritistic hypothesis. It has tremendous 
ethical importance in determining the nature of man and his 
responsibilities. The telepathic hypothesis has none what- 
ever. ‘There is not an ethical association connected with it 
and it cannot recommend itself to any ethically disposed mind 
as having a single characteristic to give it utility, and one of 
the first incidents of interest to most people in any scientific 
theory is the question of its practical importance. Telepathy 
cannot present a single characteristic of utility either material 
or ethical. It has no ethical importance whatever, and for 
this reason, speaking from the ethical point of view, nothing 
but a perverted intellectual point of view would urge the duty 
to prefer telepathy to spirits. Spiritistic hypotheses have 
some natural relation to the ethical and social problems of the 
race. ‘Telepathy has none whatever, and to say that we must 
strain and stretch telepathy rather than to admit spirits is to 
say that we should prefer the non-ethical theories to the eth- 
ical. Nothing but the perverted sceptical tendency of the 
age would ever blind sensible and intelligent people to the 
real duties of the situation. From the ethical point of view, 
and that is also a part of the scientific side of the question, 
the duty is to strain the spiritistic hypothesis before admitting 
the application of telepathy and only the problem of con- 
version can ever justify the tactical preference of telepathy. 
The scientific and ethical position requires the reverse, the 
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one from its being explanatory and the other from its being 
useful. 

It is clear from this analysis of the situation what the real 
motives are that prompt to the exaltation of the duty to strain 
telepathic hypotheses. They all grow out of the destructive 
rather than the constructive tendencies of the age. They 
pervade all that is done in philosophy and psychology in the 
universities. The atmosphere that pervades them is the de- 
structive one. “ Der Geist der stets verneint” is the only 
title to respectability in this age, and Mephistopheles is 
our genius. A man’s abilities are adjudged by his suc- 
cess in tearing some other system to pieces, not in con- 
structing one. The opposite should be the case. Science 
is constructive, not destructive and the assumption that 
we must by necessity or scientific method adopt destructive 
hypotheses is non-sense. ‘Tactical advantages in an argu- 
ment are another matter, but for scientific and explanatory 
purposes destructive and non-ethical theories have no priority 
whatever. Critical study of evidence is one thing; destruct- 
ive explanation is another, and those who deliberately stretch 
any theory must accept their responsibilities and the conse- 
quences of them to the implications which are involved in 
rival views. As telepathy can only set aside ethical associa- 
tions it can have no merits except such as belong to ad hom- 
inem policies and the spiritistic theory has two scientific cre- 
dentials wholly wanting for the alternative view, namely, ex- 
planatory function and ethical usefulness. In all rational 
problems the latter should prevail, and if anv dangers exist at 
all for us it is in the telepathic rather than the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis. It may savor of fine stoicism to pretend that you 
prefer telepathy to spiritistic ideas, while you are really hunt- 
ing for the spiritistic results. But this will not deceive any 
one who understands facts and knows that telepathy is but 
a term to hide our ignorance, very useful for limiting the 
claims of evidence but not for restricting explanatory powers, 
at least in most of the phenomena that come before the psy- 
chic researcher in his relation to mental coincidences. To 
save us from the incomparable scientific and ethical chaos 
that must attend so strained an hypothesis as the telepathic in 
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many situations one might pause at the consequences and 
frankly recognize that the duty of stretching theories, outside 
of argumentative purposes, is all on the other side and we 
should strain spirits before we push theories that leave us in 
no intelligible universe of any kind. Any other view of the 
case only allies science with the devil! At first our subliminal 
is supposedly an automatic process and telepathy non-teleo- 
logical, that is, analogous to mechanical and non-intelligent 
agencies, and then to escape hypotheses of intelligence to ac- 
count for evidently intelligent processes we assign almost 
infinite intelligence to the subliminal telepathy. If it ever be 
discovered that this vicarious sponsor for so much devilish- 
ness and supernatural knowledge has no intelligence at all, I 
do not know what the respectable classes will do for a cover 
to escape from the truth. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Primitive Psychotherapy and Quackery. By Robert Means Lawrence, M. D. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Boston and New York. 1910. 

This is largely a historical treatise and confines itself to the psycho- 
therapeutic interest of ancient practices which have hitherto been re- 
garded as superstitions but which are now becoming sufficiently interest- 
ing to be regarded as containing a truth. No one knows where the mod- 
ern physician is going to land if he continues to think and speak of psy- 
chotherapy. What the author has found is that, in the ancient usages of 
amulets, talismans, phylacteries, the power of words, and such things as 
employed the “imagination ” were after all but primitive methods of using 
“suggestion and psychotherapy generally., 

he whole history of the various phenomena classed as crazes and 
superstitions is carefully and rationally treated. There is no sneering at 
habits and practices because they belonged to an age which is regarded as 
inferior to ours in its scientific knowledge. There is due sense of humor 
in the selection of incidents with fidelity to historical interest. How far 
his accuracy goes in dealing with the whole of the subject the present 
reviewer cannot say, tho it is apparent that the limits assigned to the 
work prevent anything like an exhaustive treatise of the subject. 

The Appendix which treats of a number of historical personages con- 
nected more or less with quackery in medicine is the part that shows more 
animus than the first part of the volume. This is perhaps due to the nat- 
ural antagonism which is always aroused in a professional class against 
those who do not conform to orthodox rules. There can be no doubt that 
the various men under review were not the best of men and not the best 
of physicians. But it is possible that, if their true history were known and 
reported by those less prejudiced against their unorthodox views and con- 
duct, they might be found to have had as much truth with them as the 
author finds in primitive psychotherapy. I think, in the main, however, 
that the author is fair in his animadversions on these men. He is too 
brief to enable him to say anything about their possible merits in spite of 
their quackery. 

If I should venture on any criticism of the book it would be for its 
apparent confidence in our knowledge of “suggestion.” While this is a 
convenient term for denoting a necessary departure from the old antag- 
onisms against the influence of the mind over the body, it does not ex- 
press any definite knowledge regarding the process involved. The 
author is either not aware of the fact that “ suggestion” is a wholly unin- 
vestigated phenomenon or he has not given enough consideration to it as 
a substitute for drugs. He speaks of it as if it were a perfectly under- 
stood method of therapy. To the present critic this is very far from being 
the case. The term is only a convenient one for postponing the day of 
judgment for our ignorance. The author quotes approvingly the follow- 
ing from Professor Muensterberg: : 

“ There is no magic fluid, no mysterious power afloat; it is just a state 
of mind. Every one can suggest something to every one else. It is the 
idea that is strong enough to overcome the idea in another mind that pro- 
duces the effects wondered at. Hypnotism is only reénforced suggestion.” 

I do not know any attempt to say so much in which so little is said 
that is illuminating. Such a pretence of knowledge is amazing and ought 
not to deceive the merest tyro. No doubt we have to avoid getting ex- 
cited over miracles when we see “ suggestion” practiced, but there is not 
reason for playing the part of scientific quack because we do not like 
magicians. What we need to do is to admit that we do not yet know 


what “suggestion ”’ means and to insist on a long and patient investiga- 
tion of its phenomena. 


